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Art. 1. Britifh Biography ; or, an accurate and impartial Account of 
the Lives and Writings of eminent Perfons, in Great Britain and Ire- 
land; from Wickliffe, who began the Reformation by his Writings, 
to the prefent Time: Whether Statefmen, /atriots, Generals, Ad- 
mirals, Philofophers, Poets, Lawyers, or Divines. In which the 
feveral Incidents and remarkable Actions of their Lives, and the 
Particularities of their Deaths, that could be colle&ted from Hiftory, 
Family Memoirs, and Records, are related ; a Catalogue of their 
Writings given, with occafional Remarks; and their Characters 
delineated with Freedom and Impartiality. 8vo. 6Vols. 11. 
11s. 6d. Boards. Baldwin, &c. 1773. 


T has. been {aid that ‘ of the various kinds of narrative wri- 

ting, biography is that which is moft eagerly read, and moft 
eafily applied to the purpofes of life.’ Perhaps this is true; 
but we ufe the halfeaffenting perhaps, becaufe the writer of other 
branches “of hiftory may conteft the point of popularity, at 
leaft, if not of utility alfo, with the biographer ; notwithftand- 
ing the preference given to the latter by the ingenious Author 
of the IpLer, No. 84. ‘ The examples,’ fays he, ‘ and events 
of hiftory prefs, indeed, upon the mind, with the weight of 
truth ; but when they are repofited in the memory, they are 
oftener employed for fhew than ufe, and rather diverfify con- 
Verfation than regulate life. Few are engaged in fuch fcenes 
as give them opportunities of growing wifer by the downfall 
of ftatefmen, or the defeat of generals. The ftratagems of 
war, and the intrigues of courts, are read, by far the greater 
part of mankind, with the fame indifference as the adventures 
of fabled heroes, or the revolutions of a fairy region. Between 
falfehood and ufelefs truth there is little difference. As gold 
which he cannot fpend will make no man rich, fo knowledge 
Which he cannot apply will make no man wile.’ 
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Should we admit all that glitters in the preceding paragraph, 
as folid, fterling truth,—to which, however, we do not find 
ourfelves wholly intlined,—yet it will not fuffice to determine 
the queftion, with refpect to the claim of biography to the pre- 
ference of mankind; fince, as even the fame writer acknow- 
ledges, in the fame paper, ‘ He who writes the life of another *, 
is either his friend or his enemy, and wifhes either to exale 
his praife, or ageravate his infamy ; many temptations to falfe- 
hood will occur in the difguife of paffions, too fpecious to fear 
much refiftance. Love of virtue will animate panegyric, and 
hatred of wickednefs embitter cenfure. ‘The zeal of gratitude, 
the ardor of patriotifm, fondnefs for an Opinion, or fidelity to 
a party, may eafily overpower the vigilance of a mind habi- 
tually well-difpofed, and prevail over unaflifted and’ unfriended 
veracity.” 

As ‘A the man who writes of himfelf, what deviations from 
the direét line of truth will not the love of felf, and love of 
fame, lead him into! What impartiality of decifion can we ex- 
pect from him who fits in judgment on his own caufe! What 
excufes will he not find to palliate his mifcondu&t, and how 
fpecioufly will he explain away every adverfe fact, in apologi- 
zing for his errors | 

But leaving this point of precedency to be fettled by thole 
who may think it of importance enough to merit their attention, 
let us proceed to the publication which hath given rife to the 
foregoing curfory obfervations. 

In the 28th volume of our Review, in giving an account of 
the * New and General Biographical Diétionary,’ we recom- 
mended the chronological method to the compilers of biographi- 
cal fyftems, and enumerated the many advantages which would 
give it a manifeft fuperiority over the alphabetical form, if pro- 
perly executed. The Author of the work before us hath fo far 
purfued our plan, as to prefer this method te that of a dice 
tionary ; juftly obferving that ‘ the lives of perfons who were 
cotemporaries with each other, are beft read together, as. one 
frequently throws light on another ;’—and with regard to the 
advantage claimed by the alphabetical order, from the facility 
of turning, at pleafure, to any particular life, that circumftance 
, eafily fupplied, as it is in the Britifh Biography, by proper in- 

exes. 

As our Author’s defign is confined to the celebration of thofe 
illuftrious perfons whofe names do honour to this country, of 
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* Which is the cafe with the greater number of biographical wri- 
ters ; for, comparatively few are they who calmly and voluntarily 
fit Gown to review their own lives, for the admonition of pofterity. 
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t our fifter-ifland, he is particulary folicitous to fet forth the 
advantages of his plan. — 

‘ It is perhaps, fays he, no national partiality to affert, that 
no country has produced a greater number of men, diftinguifhed 
by elevated genius, or exalted virtue, than Great Britain and 
Ireland. A perufal, therefore, of the lives of fuch excellent and 
illuftrious men, muft have a natural tendency to excite if us a 

nerous emulation, and to animate us to the moft worthy and 
laudable purfuits. The ftatefman may be excited to afpire after 
a greater degree of political knowledge, and to inveftigate the 
means of promoting in the beft manner the interefts of the ftate, 
over which he is appointed to prefide, by the examples of a 
WaLsINGHAM and a BurieicH. The divine, the lawyer, 
and the phyfician, may all be excited to aim at excellence in 
their feveral profeflions by the examples of a BaARRow and a 
TILLOTSON; a CoKE, a Hae, and a HoLtT; aHARVEY, a 
SyvENHAM, and a Meap. ‘The feaman and the foldier may 
be animated to the purfuit of military honours, by the heroic 
adions of a BLAKE and a MARLBOROUGH; and the difinte- 
refted patriot, who feels for the honour and the intereft of his 
country, and who is a zealous advocate for liberty, and the 
common rights of mankind, may be animated by the noble ex- 
amples of a HAMPDEN, a RussEL, a MARVEL, and a Syp-« 
ney. And the man of letters and philofophical inquiry may 
be incited to afpire after literary and fcientific eminence, by 
the immortal labours of a Mitton, a Bacon, a Boyte, a 
Newton, and a Locke. 

‘ But it is not eminence in arms, in arts, or in fcience 
only, that we may be taught to afpire after, in the perufal of 
the lives of the moft eminent of our countrymen. It may alfo 
ftimulate us to aim at the acquifition of what is of ftill more 
value and importance, and at the fame time univerfally attain- 
able, Moral Excellence. It is not in the power of every man 
to be a great ftatefman, general, or philofopher; but every 
man may cultivate and practife temperance, integrity, benevo- 
lence, and humanity. He who cannot enter into any compe- 
tition with thofe who have diftinguifhed themfelves by their 
wit, their eloquence, or their learning, may at leaft learn to 
imitate their virtues. And even the lives of bad men, fuch 
whofe eminence of ftation or abilities have rendered their ac- 
tions fufficiently important to be properly introduced in a work 
of this kind, may be read with confiderable advantage. The 
deformity of vice, as well as the beauty of virtue, is beft ex- 
hibited in real characters ; a juft reprefentation of which muft 
have a natural tendency to excite in us a love and efteem for 
the one, and an hatred and contempt of the other. We can- 
hot read the lives of Bonner, of GARDINER, or of JEFFE- 
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RIES, without fecling a juft deteftation of bigotry, religious. 


perfecution, injuftice, and cruelty.’ 


‘The materials for a work ot this kind are obvious and am. 


le: the General Diétionary, in ten volumes, folio ; the Biogra. 
phia Britannica, in teven folios , the New General Biographical 
Didtionary, 1n twelve vols. 8vo. Beiide which, the Author af. 
fures us, that he hath had recourle to ‘ fome hundred volumes 
of fingle lives, and hiftorical and biographical collections ; be- 
fide occafionally making ufe of manufcripts, particularly thofe 


in the Britifh Mufcum, when he could meet with any that were. 


adapted to his purpofe.’ 

From the fimilarity of this defign with that of former bio- 
graphical collections, thofe who are acquainted with the arts 
of authorfhip, particularly in the compilation-branch, and in 
the mode of periodical * publication, may be apt to fufpect that 
the lives in this work are little more than a mere abridgment 
of thoie in the Biographia Britannica; but, fo far as we could 
{pare time for comparifon, this does not feem to be the cafe, 
Our Author has, in general, exercifed his natural right of think- 
ing and {peaking for himfelf ; in confequence of which, where 
the materials ufed in common, both by him and by his predes 
ceflors, are drawn from the fame fource, we frequently find the 
accounts to be circumftantially different ; facts are exhibited in 
different lights ; and many miftakes of former writers are core 
reted. .There is, moreover, one merit aflumed by the Author, 
as peculiar to this work, and which we are, indeed, convinced, 
that none of our more voluminous productions in the fame branch 
of literature can boaft, viz. that being wholly compiied by one 
perfon, * it will therefore probably be found to have an unifor- 
mity of fentiment, with regard to perfons and things, the want 
of which hath been complained of, in {ome preceding works of 
the kind.’ 

The point of time at which this performance commences, is 
the age in which the celebrated Wickliffe happily paved the 
way for the Proteftant reformation : the life of this great foun- 
der of our religious liberties ftands firft in the collection. We 
are, however, fomewhat furprized that the Author did not ftep 
a little farther back, and begin with that illuftrious ornament 
of Britain, Friar RoGerR Bacon; who is juftly to be ree 





* The prefent work has been publifhed in monthly numbers, as 
well as in diftinét volumes. It is feveral years fince the firft volume 
appeared ; the fecond was printed in 1766, and the third in 1767. 
It is now advanced as far as the fixth ; and we are given to under- 
ftand that the undertaking will be compleated in two more ;— 
confidered as the work of one perfon only, great labour, as well as 
tume, mutt have been employed in this compilement. 
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garded as the father of fcience in this country; and whofe ge- 
nius was {carce equalled, even by that of his great namefake the 
Lord Verulam. He might have availed himlelf of a very judi- 
cious compendium of the life of this wonderful man, in a work, 
entitled, The Lib: ary, written by a fociety of learned and inge- 
nious men, whofe labours were too good for the age in which 
they appeared *. 
A very fhort extrac from this work may fuffice for a {peci- 
men of the Author’s manner, and mode of thinking ; viz. his 
character of Archbifhop Laud. 
¢ —_— He was, undoubtedly, a man of confiderable learn- 
ing ¢ and abilities ; but was, notwithftanding, in many refpects, 
extremely weak and fuperftitious{. He was alfo of a very 
warm, 





* This work was publifhed, monthly, in the years 1761 and 1702; 
and was difcontinued for want of fale, at a time when many thou- 
fands of the moft worthlefs magazines were, lil.e Coryat’s Crudities, 
eagerly gobbled up by the taftelefs public. | 

‘ + The very ingenious Author of the Rambler, in his poem, en- 
titled, ‘© The Vanity of Human Wifhes,” has the following lines : 


‘* Nor deem, when learning her lait prize beftows 
The glitt’ring eminence exempt from woes ; 

See when the vulgar ’fcape, defpis’d or aw’d, 
Rebellion’s vengeful talons feize on Laup. 

From meaner minds, though {maller fines content 
The plunder’d palace, or fequefter’d rent ; 

Mark’d out by dangerous parts he meets the fhock, 
And fatal learning leads him to the block: 

Around his tomb let art and genius weep, 

But hear his death, ye blockheads, hear and fleep.” 


* We have the higheft efteem for the talents, the writings, and the 
chara&ter of Dr. Johnfon. But we are notwithftanding of opinion, 
that in thefe lines he has not imputed the death of. Laud to the real 
caufes, It is on the contrary very evident, as we apprehend, that it 
was the activity of that Prelate in promoting arbitrary meafures of 
government, his abfurd zeal for trifling ceremonies, his violent and 
unjuft proceedings in the ftar chamber, and high commiffion courts, 
and other particulars of this kind, which brought him to the block ; 
and that it is not by any means his genius or his learning, to which 
his untimely end can with propriety be attributed.’ 

* } Of this his Diary affords very pregnant inftances, fome of 
Which we fhall feleét for the entertainment of the reader. He was 
Particularly attentive to his dreams, many of which he hath recorded 
with great care and exaétnefs. The following paflages are taken 
from the edition of his Diary, publithed by Hen. Wharton, in 1695. 

“ 1623. Dec. 14. Sunday night, I did dream that the Lord Keeper 
was dead ; that paffed by one of his men, that was about a monu- 
ment for him; that I heard him fay, his lower lip was infinitely 
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warm, hafty, and paflionate temper, and of a difpofition fome. 
what vindictive ; but, in other refpects, his private life appears 
to 





—— 


{welled and fallen, and he rotten already. This dream did trouble 
me. 

‘© 1625. July 3. Sunday, in my fleep his Majefty King James 
appeared tome. [ faw him only pafling by fwiftly. He was of a 
pleafant and ferene countenance. In pailing he faw me, beckoned 
to me, fmiled, and was immediately withdrawn from my fight. 

“ Aug. 21. Thatnight, in my fleep, it feemed to me, that the 
Duke of Buckingham came into bed to me; where he behaved him- 
felf with great kindnefs towards me, after that refit, wherewith wearied 
perfons are wont to folace themfelves. Many alfo feemed to me to 
enter the chamber, who faw this. | 

‘¢ Not long before, | dreamed that! faw the Dutchefs of Bucking. 
ham, that excellent Lady, at firft very mech perplexed about her 
hufband, but afterwards cheerful, and rejoicing, that fhe was freed 
from the fear of abortion, fo that in due time fhe might be again a 
mother. 

“¢ Sept. 4. Sunday. The night following I was very much troubled 
in my dreams. My imagination ran altogether upon the Duke of 
Buckingham, his fervants, and family. All feemed to be out of 
order: that the Detchefs was ill, called for her maids, and took her 
bed. Gop grant better things. 

“© Sept. 26. Sunday. That night I dreamed of the marriage of I 
know not whom at Oxford. All that were preient, were cloathed 
with flourithing green garments. I knew none of them but Thomas 
Flaxnye. Immediately after, without any intermiffion of fleep (that 
J know of) I thought [ faw the Bifhop of Worcefter, his head and 
fhoulders covered with linen. He advifed and invited me kindly, to 
dwell with them, marking out a place, where the Court of the Marches 
of Wales was then held. But not ftaying for my anfwer, he fub- 
joined, that he knew I could not live fo meanly, &c, 

** 1626. Aug. 25. Friday. Two Robin-red-breafts flew together 
through the door into my ftudy, as if one purfued the other. That 
fudden motion almoft ftartled me. I was then preparing a fermon 
on Ephef. iv. 30, and ftudying. 

“¢ Jan. 5. Epiphany Eve, and Friday. In the night I dreamed, 
that my mother, long fince dead, ftood by my bed, and drawing 
afide the clothes a little, looked pleafantly upon me; and that I was 
glad to fee her with fo merry an afpet. She then fhewed to mea 
certain old man, long fince deceafed ; whom, while alive, I both 
knew and loved. He feemed to lie upon the ground ; merry enough, 
but with a wrinkled countenance. His name was Grove. While! 
prepared to falute him, I awoke. 

** 1639. Feb. 12. Tuefday night. I dreamed that K. C. was to 
be married to a Minifter’s widow; and that I was called upon to do 
it. No fervice-book could be found; and in my own book, which 
J had, I could not find the order for marriage. 

“6 1649, 
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to have been free from reproach; though we can find in his 
aaions but very few evidences of that IMMENSE VIRTUE, 
which Lord Clarendon attributes to him. He was of very ar- 
bitrary principles both in Church and State; extremely active 
in the promotion of the moft illegal and defpotic meafures of 
overnment; and inclined to very fevere methods in the ecclee 
aftical courts, efpecially againft the Puritans, and all who made 
apy oppofition to the doétrines or ceremonies eftablifhed by au- 
Mority. As to his theological principles, though he could not 
with propriety be termed a Papift, it is neverthelefs certain, 
that he was a great favourer of many of the doctrines main- 


tained by the Church of Rome ; and that the religion which he 


laboured to eftablifh, partook largely of the nature and genius 
of Popery. Though he would not probably have chofen, that 
England fhould have been brought into fubjection to the Pope, 





“1640, Jan. 24. Friday. At night I dreamed that my father 
(who died forty-fix years fince) came to me; and, to my thinking, 
he was as well, and as cheerful, as ever 1 faw him. He afked me, 
what I did here? And after fome fpeech, | afked him, how long he 
would ftay with me? He anfwered, he would ftay till he had me 
away with him. Jam not moved with dreams; yet I thought fit to 
remember this. 

“ 3642. Nov. 2. Wednefday night. I dreamed the Parliament 
was removed to Oxford; the Church undone: fome old Courtiers 
came in to fee me, and jeered: I went to St. John’s, and there I 
found the roof off from fome parts of the college, and the walls cleft, 
and ready to fall down. Gobo be merciful. 

“‘ Tuefday, Simon and Jude’s Eve, I went into my upper ftudy, 
to fee fome manufcripts which I was fending to Oxford. In that 
ftudy hung my picture, taken by the life; and coming in, I found 
it fallen down upon the face, and lying on the floor, the ftring being 
broken by which it was hanged againit the wall. I am almoft every 
day threatened with my ruin in Parliament. Gop grant this be no 
omen, 

“* On Wednefday, Sept. 4, 1644, as I was wafhing my face, my 
nofe bled, and fomething plentifully, which it had not done, to my 
remembrance, in forty years before, fave only once, and that was 
jut the fame day and hour, when my moft honourable friend the 
Lord Duke of Buckingham was killed at Portfmouth, myfelf being 
then at Weftminiter. And upon Friday, as I was wafhing after din- 
ner, my nofe bled again. Ithank Gop I make no fuperititious ob- 
fervation of this, or any thing elfe; yetI have ever ufed to mark 
what and how any thing of note falls to me. And here I after came 
to know, that upon both thefe days in which I bled, there was great 
agitation in the Houfe of Commons, to have me fentenced by or- 
dinance ; but both times put off, in regard very few of that Houfe 
had heard either my charge or defence."—See Diary, P» 7» 20, 225 
439 249 35s 50s 572 59» Of, and 421.” 
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he appeared very defirous of being himfelf the Sovereign Pa, 
tijarch of three kingdoms.’ 

The fixth of thefe volumes brings the work down to the 
times of Boyle, Dryden, South, Tillotfon, &c and we muft 
not forget to obferve, that to many of the lives are prefixed 
prints of the perfons who are the iudjects of the refpective nar. 
ratives ; which are chiefly copied from Houbraken and Vertue’s 


heads of illuftrious men : and they are not ill engraved. G 





Art. II. The Lives of thofe eminent Antiquaries, Elias Afbmole, Ef; 
and Mr. William Lilly. Written by themfelves. With Lilly’s Life 
and Nea h of Charles the Firft ; and feveral occafional Letters, By 
Charles Burman, Efq; new Edit. 8vo. 6s. Davies, 1774, 


HE title of Eminent Antiquary is, no doubt, juftly be. 

ftowed on the celebrated Mr. Afhmole; but we are not 
fo well fatisfied with Lilly’s pretenfions to fo honourable a dif- 
tinction. Lilly was rather a conjurer than an antiquary ; in the 
former character he fhone conipicuous among the numerous 
herd of aftrologers, who flourifhed in this country, in the ear- 
lier part of the 16th century; and was far from being confi- 
dered in the fame contemptible light with the Gadburys and 
Culpeppers, and other quacks and fortune tellers of thofe days, 
We find that he was vifited and patronized by fuch men as 
Afhmole, and Bulftrode Whitelocke ; and was, indeed, confi- 
dered as a man of real learning, in an age wherein aftrology 
ftill maintained its footing among the [ciences, although it hath 
fince been, molt deleivedly, /aughed and puni/hed into anni- 
hilation. 

But although Lilly was certainly an impoftor *, in his aftro- 
logical capacity, in common with the reft of his dvining frater- 
nity, yet he deterves to be confidered as a man of letters; and 
we muft do him the juftice to acknowledge, that in his Memoirs 
of Charles I. we meet with many curious obfervations on the 
character and condu¢t of that unhappy prince; and that if we 
{trike out the nonfen’e about cafting figures, and calculating 
Nativities, this tract may be read with as much fatisfa@tion as 
{ome of the more celevrated hiftories, and with lefs danger of 
being mifled; for Lilly appears not only to have been ftriétly 





* Lilly, throughout his Memoirs, fo very ferioufly afferts the uti- 
lity and dignity of his profeffion, that fome have thought he really 
believed in it himfelf, We doubt not, however, that he acted, in 
this refpect, like many Jone? men befide, who have no idea of be- 
traying the fecrets of a craft by which they and their brethren obtain 
not only their weasth, but the efteem and reverence of mankind. 
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impartial, but alfo to have been very well informed,—fo far as 
he pretends to the knowledge of facts, or characters. 

With refpect to the worthy founder of the Afhmolean M u- 
feum at Oxford, his diary may be regarded as a curious {peci- 
men of thofe private journals which it was the fafhion, in thofe 
days, for 2lmoft every body to keep, who knew how to ufe a 

en; and, more efpecially, the divines. Vanity, perhaps, had not 
a little fhare in the production of thefe family pieces of cgotifm 5 
which, in general, ferve to prove nothing fo much as toe vaft 
importance of a man to HIMSELF. Yet to thefe details we are 
obliged for the knowledge of many ufeful particulars relative to 
the lives of eminent perfons; but they have been brought into 
difcredit, through the imprudence of thofe who have committed 
them to the prefs, with all their native imperfections on their 
heads) The Writers may be excufed for noting many frivolous 
particulars, which, however, could not be communicated to the 
Public, without expofing the whole compofition to ridicule: it 
was therefore, undoubtedly, the £ditor’s duty to expunge all 
fuch trifling paflages; preferving nothing but what, it might be 
fuppofed, the Public would with to know. 

Not fo, however, has the faithful if not judicious Editor of 
Mr. Afhmole’s diary proceeded. Every word feems to have 
been moft religioufly committed to the fafe cuftody of the prefs, 
and many an anecdote is thus’ depofited in the temple of Fame, 
which ought rather to have been conveyed to the temple of 
Cloacina: thus we are carefully informed when Mr. A, took 
phyfic, how many times it operated; at what periods he had 
the tooth-ach ; gn what day his wife quickened ; and how he 
once unluckily fcratching his backfide, fell foul of a pimple, and 
made a fore place. In fhort, it was with good reafon that (as 
the original Editor, Mr. Burman, informs us) a near relation 
of Mr. Afhmole’s deemed thefe papers a curiofity * for their 
exattnefs and finguiarity.—They contain, however, a number 
of particulars which, to the lovers of the ftudy of antiquity, 
and the friends of literature in general, will be very accept- 
able: and therefore we heartily forgive Dr. Plott + who tran- 
fcribed them, and the Rev, Mr. Parry ¢ who collated them; not- 
withftanding that, in the difcharge of this duty, they have ma- 
nifefted lefs tafte than fidelity. Perhaps, indeed, as true anti- 
quarlans, they thought it their efpecial duty to be moft reli- 
gioully careful not to rub off the ruf. GC. 





~ 


t The famous Author of the Natural Hiftory of Staffordthire, &c. 
and Secretary to the Royal Society. 
t Of Jefus College, Oxford, and Head Keeper of the Afhmolean 
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Ant. II. Confiderations on the State of Subfcription to the Articles and 
Liturgy of the Church of England, towards the Clofe of the Year 1773; 
or, a View of what Alterations had been made in it by the preceding 
Debates. Recommended to the moft ferious Attention of the three 
Eftates of the Realm. By a Confiftent Proteftant. 8vo. 15. 6d, 


Wilkie. 1774. 


E know not who the perfon is to whom the friends of 

religious Liberty are obliged for thefe Con/iderations; 

but, whoever is the Writer, he appears, from his manner of 

treating the fubjeét before him, to be a fincere Chriftian, a 

Confiftent Proteftant, and an able advocate for the great caufe 
in which ke is fo worthily engaged. 

© So much has been publifhed of late, fays he, concerning 
the propriety or impropriety of fubfcribing to human articles o 
faith, and particularly concerning thofe /ub/criptions which are 
required in this kingdom; that it might feem unneceflary to 
add to the bulk of a controverfy already too large. Yet till the 
matter is brought to an i//ue, it is an affair of {uch importance to 
the peace of many confcientious men, the honour of our Church, 
and the interefts of true Chriftianity, that no man, who is fa- 
tisfied of its importance, can well be juftified if he does not 
lend a helping hand towards its decifion, What has pafled, has 
thrown new light on tie fubject ; and though nothing has yet 
been judicially determined, nor any one ftep been taken tewards 
egally removing the difficulty uader which we labour; yet it 
cannot be faid, that nothing has been done by our altercations. 
And it may lead us nearer to fome conclufion, to have it known 
how far the caufe has imperceptibly advanced, notwithftanding 
every art to defer it. 

‘ This I fhall endeavour to fhew, by a fhort review of the 
queftion: and I choofe to begin ab cove, that every one into 
whofe hands this pamphlet fhall be put, may have the fubftance 
of the whole cafe before him: and that if the parliament fhall 
do nothing in this feffion, towards giving relief to a large body 
of confcientious Chriftians, the world may judge between us; 
who is moft in the right, he who feeks it, or they who fhall 
{till perfift in refufing to comply with fo pious a requeft. Few 
are at leifure, or willing, to wade through volumes of contro- 
verfy, or even to turn over what has appeared of late on the 
fubject : but I fhould apprehend this fuccinét account may fuf- 

to let even a ftranger into the moft material points on 
which the debate turns (which he may purfue to advantage, if 
he find himfelf inclined, elfewhere) and I appeal to the warmett 
advocates for our fubfcription themfelves, whether the faétsI 
fhall relate (however melancholy the truth) be not true.’ 
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Our Author now proceeds to give his Readers a concife, 
but clear and diftiné view of the queftion, from the time 
of Luther till the clofe of the year 1773, and then goes on as 

liows : 

“oo then the matter RESTs at prefent. But Gop FORBID 
THAT IT SHOULD EVER REST so! while there is honefly 
among Chriftians it cannot. We call ourfelves a Prote/tant 
church ; declare againtt infaiibility; and appeal to the Scriptures 
themfelves as containing all things neceflary to falvation, which 
we recommend to every one, and require of our clergy to ftudy. 
A fet of articles, drawn up two centuries ago fuitable to the 
{cholaftic notions of thofe times, remain ftill in ufe as she pat- 
tern according to which all the clergy are to {quare tietr opinions, 
and all the clergy are to frame their inftructions. Even Difer- 
ters from the eftablifhed church are not allowed to worfhip God 
in their own way, unlefs they will bear teftimony to the truth 
of ber rule. Both Clergy and Diffenters have ftudied the fcrip- 
tures; and in many inftances cannot find them conformable 
with it; and have applied accordingly to the legiflature in its 
feveral branches, to releafe them from fo hard a fervice, as to 
be made to teftify an exa&t conformity they do not fee. What 
has been the anfwer? The CLERGy are told that this is not 4 
time for amendments, and they muft be allowed to ule a latitude 
in the interpretation of the articles, to reconcile them to themfelves, 
or to take them in any fenfe the words will bear; (or, perhaps, 
like Peter’s fhoulder-knot, if the matter cannot be reconciled 
totidem verbis, to do it totidem literis.) And as to the DissEn- 
TERS; they are a/fured that notwithftanding the laws are kept 
in force againft them, their non-compliance fhall (for the pre- 
fent) be winked at. 

‘ Thefe are no longer the foothing words of too fond a 
friend, the cafuiftry of private advice, or the deceit a man puts 
upon himfelf, who is unwilling to lofe his hopes of preferment 
upon which all his profpects in this life depend; but the coun- 
fel of perfons in authority; the only poffible excufe they give 
to keep men quiet, and lull them afleep, under the continuance 
of a burthen which neither they nor their fathers knew well 
how to bear. Nor is the non-compliance of the Difenters, any 
longer to be looked upon as a difobedience to government; 
though it is a difobedience to laws, which, though now dor- 
quant, it is well known may at any time hereafter be roufed and 
tnforced againft them. 

_ * But fuppofe a cLERGYMAN to be fcrupulous, and unwil- 
ling to fet his hand to what he does not thoroughly believe ; and 
unwilling to declare that for truth before the congregation, 
which in his confcience he cannot fully and in every part allow 
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to be truth. (The cafe is pofible: he is far from certain that 
Gop will allow of /ophifiry, whatever his earthly fuperiors may, ) 
What is he to do in this dilemma? Is he to be /lent then, of 
to be kept back, or to retire from the miniftry of God in hig 
‘church, becaufe he is of all men the mof fit to ferve in it? (If 
he retires ever fo peaceably; he is liable to excommunication, 
and all its harafling confequences.) Or is he to force himfelf into 
compliance, as thinking he can that way be moft afe‘ul to the 
caufe of religion; and then to be reprobated and fufpeéted of 
finifter views, and branded with opprobrious names, becaufe he 
folicits humbly to be relieved from fo iniquitous a burthen? 
And are the DrsseNTERS to have the rod held over them for 
ever, if they w// not comply with what we know they cannot ? 
Or are they to be fufpected of defigns againft Chriftianity, or 
againft the ftate, becaule they defire to be releafed from fo fe. 
vere a law ; fo contrary to all the dictates of humanity, fo con. 
trary to all true Chriftianity ? 

This may ferve as a f{pecimen of our Author’s manner of 
writing, which is fenfible, liberal, and manly. How it is pof- 
fible for our ecclefiaftical governors to perufe, with ferious at- 
tention, what many other able writers have advanced upon 
this fubjeét, and, at the fame time, fatisfy themfelves with fit- 
ting ftill as unconcerned fpectators of the laudable efforts of 
other men, is to us utterly inconceivable. If matters are to 
remain upon the prefent footing, we cannot but think, with 
our Author, that the glory of our Church is extinct. 

Thofe who have opportunities of converfing much with per- 
fons in high life, laugh at the Petitioning Clergy, and vindicate 
the condudt of our ecclefiaftical governors. They tell us, that 
the Petitioners, they believe, are worthy honeft creatures, good, 
fimple fouls, but that they know nothing of the world, and have 
very confined views ;—the Bifhops, on the contrary, they fay, 
are perfons of fuperior capacities, and enlarged views; that 
they have too much good fenfe not to look upon all religious 
fyftems as pretty much the fame; and that they would there- 
fore act a very abfurd and impolitic part were they to rifk the 
confequences of making any alterations. But is not this a 
ftrange apology for their Lordfhips ? Some of them, we know, 
would not think themfelves at all obliged to fuch vindicators; 
and we have charity enough to hope as much of the reft of the 
right reverend Bench, | 
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Art. IV. The Hiftory of Lord Stanton. . By a Gentleman of the Mid- 
dle Temple, Author of The Trial. 12mo. 3 Vols. gs. Vernote 


E remember to have read The Trial * with greater pleae 
fure than we in general receive from works of this na 


* See Review for January 1772, p. 79s cue 
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d'our fenfible Author has continued to amufe us agree- 


‘ an " 
on in the volumes now before us. The: Hiftory of Lord 


Stanton, though not any way equal to the works of our. firft- 
rate writers, in this branch of literature, are much fuperior to 
the common run of thofe romances that are daily publifhed un- 
der the titles of Novels ; and we will venture to affure. thofe of 
our Readers, who have a tafte for writings of this kind, that 
they will not find the time employed in perufing the prefent 
work wholly thrown away. ; 

Many of the letters contained in this Hiftory are fenfible, fpi- 
ited, and affecting. Lord Stanton baving been, by the care 
of his mother, educated in the country, and entirely fecluded 
from the great and gay world, till he was of age, now leaves 
his retirement, and, under the concealed name of Benfon, ar- 
rives in London ; where, having by a fortunate accident, been 
introduced to a genteel family, he proceeds to make his obfer- 
vations on men and manners, as they appear to him in that 
great theatre of pleafure and diffipation. The feducing fcenes 
he meets with, have however a vifible effeét on his morals ; and 
the feverity of his virtue more than degins to relax when he gives 
his friend in the country the following account of a mafquerade 
fcene, in which he was peculiarly interefted.—This, and his 
friend’s anfwer to it, with fome abridgment, will be fufficient 
to fhew the ftyle and manner in which this Hiftory is written. 

‘ Ignorant of the ways of the world as I am, yet I have not 
been without my atchievements: a porter put a billet into my 
hand, and, whilft I was admiring the fuperfcription of it, got 
off unqueftioned. It was addreffed in the monitory verfe of Dry- 
den: ** Be difcreet—Love’s fairy favours are loft when not concealed.” 
This befpoke a myftery, and I haftily burft open the paper ; it 
contained thefe words: ‘* Titania, Queen of the Fairies, to the 
moft charming of the Sons of Men Love fpares not immor- 
tality—and J have felt his fhafts, that mortals have been ad- 
mitted to our embraces is authorized by many inftances: that 
heighth of honour is referved for you. I fhall be at the maf- 
querade to-morrow night in my proper drefs. If you dare en- 
counter me I fhall meet you half way; but I know that fecrecy 
alone can enfure you a fairy’s affection. Perhaps before we 
part [ may condefcend to be a mortal.”——It is not to be fup= 
pofed I failed to meet my fair antagonift: to encounter the 

ween of the Fairies it was neceflary that I fhould put on pro- 
per apparel : I was dreft like a forefter, green was the clofe ha- 
bit which fitted my body; my fpear glitter’d in my hand, and 
my bugle horn hung from my fhoulders ; but till her Majefty 
peed I concealed myfelf in a domino. She did not enter 
a — till late, and her appearance attracted the eyes of the 

ol¢ motley company: her robe was of a light blue, em- 
broidered 
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broidered with filver ftars, and flowers; her hair was bound up 
fpirally, and a ftring of diamonds appeared to confine it, which 
terminated in a large crefcent. I cannot really defcribe the 
other parts of her drefs, which befpoke an elegant fancy, and 
reat richnefs: I muft not however forget her wand, nor to tel] 
you that her fhape was faultlefs, and her air noble. I attended 
her fome time in my domino, and liftened to the anfwers the 
gave the crowd that thronged about her; for, coming into the 
room alone, fhe excited every body’s attention, and was at. 
tacked on all fides; I call her alone, as fhe had only a perfon 
in the charaéter of an attendant fairy with her. She repulfed 
every body that came near her, and her eye was in queft of 
fomething, fhe knew not what. It was time to relieve her from 
her anxiety; and, flipping out to the place where my fervant 
attended, I threw off my domino, and entered as the hunter— 
I approached her, and whether fhe knew my perfon or not in 
that difguife, fhe ftarted as lcame near her. ‘¢ I have received 
a fore wound faid I, and the Queen of the Fairies can alone 
cure me.” ** Is it vifible?” ‘* No; and that makes it the 
more dangerous.” ‘* When did you receive it?” ‘* Yefterday 
atnoon.” ‘** Ha! Forefter, are you come?” ¢ Yes, and you 
mutft lay afide your pretenfions to fairy knowledge, for I have 
attended your perfon in difguife ever fince you appeared, while 
your eye was feeking me in vain, You muft drop your divi- 
nity, and break your wand, for I can be as fecret to a fair mor- 
tal, as to the Queen of the Fairies.” ‘* You rob me of my 
divinity too foon: confider I fhall be lefs troublefome in this 
affumed chara&ter than when I fink into a meer woman.” By 
this time we had got away from the company, and found our- 
felves almoft alone. Here we entered into converfation, and I 
prevailed with her to fhew me her face, which would not have 
difgraced the reality of the character fhe aflumed. It was really 
charming: an explanation foon enfued, and we retired from 
the crowd which prevented our joy, and heightened expec- 
tation. 

‘ Do not imagine I pafs my time in feducing innocence, or 
violating the nuptial bed—no fuch thing. This was the miftrefs 
of a nobleman, who kept her more for the vanity of having fo 
fine a woman in his power, than for any other gratification. 
She thought herfelf at liberty to pleafe her fancy, and I hap- 
pened to be the happy man. Well, Thompfon, and where's 
the harm of all this? Your gravity will be difpleafed with it, 
and will make you look on me as a very bad fellow ; but though 
I indulge and gratify the defires fo natural, and confequent to 
youth, [ truft I donot forget the dictates of honour, or fail to 
pay a due refpect to virtue,’ a 
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His friend who, though little older than Lord Stanton, had 
Jived with him as his tutor and companion, thus fenfibly ree 

‘es to the foregoing letter : ; 

¢ If Lcan prefume upon the right of a friend, which ever 
implies equality, your excufes for your filence cannot be ad- 
mitted. Oh, my good friend, they are the worft that can be 
framed, and forry I am to tell you fo. Oh thou of little refo- 
lution, who canft fo foon relinquifh thy boafted attachment to 
virtue, whofe heart yields to every flight and tranfient tempta- 
tion. The honour of thy youth forfaken, and forgot; in what 
manner fhall I addrefs you? How fhall the admonitions of th 
friend reach thy ears, fill’d with flattery and falfehood, or how 
fhall my words gain a paflage to thy heart, when all the ave- 
nues are choaked with variety, and fill’d with licentious plea- 
fure? I cannot fo far forget my former intereft in you, as not 
to warn you, with friendly voice, to avoid the edge of the pre- 
cipice that yawns beneath you, and where, if you fall, ruin and 
deftru@tion await you. How many are the fubterfuges vice 
flies to, endeavouring to palliate her actions with the femblance 
of right ! Thus you call the acquaintance of the lewd and aban-~ 
doned, a knowledge of the world; and thus you ftile liberti- 
nifm and folly, vivacity and fpirit. Who are your companions? 
With whom do you affociate? Thofe whom honour has for- 
faken, whom virtue difowns, who are unacquainted with ho- 
nefty, who are ftrangers to every thing good. Thou fhalt not 
touch pitch, but thou fhalt be defiled; and a communication 
with the votaries of folly fhall contaminate the heart. The fen- 
timents and the actions have a clofe connection with each other. 
Me heart is not totally abandoned, you muft have fhrunk 
back with horror on your firft introdu@tion to the paths of li- 
centioufnefs, —The man who hears without difapproving, tacitly 
commends; then where will this road lead us? Oh ’tis too 
difmal to think of it, or caft our eyes only where it begins td 
terminate; misfortune, difeafe, infamy, wait with open arms 
to receive. you.——But I queftion if your generous heart could 
fupport the difgrace which you will find awaits you. When 
your eyes come to be opened, when all your ations, however 
bad or difhoneft, are hung up in the fane of Time, and Me- 
mory, ever to be then fhunned, takes them down, and prefents 

em to your view, the colours heightened by refleGtion, and 
your paflions fled, what then will become of you? Can you 
fupport your own thoughts, or bear the idea, even at prefent, 
of what may happen hereafter? You know not the nature of 
the adtions you commit every moment, how unjuft, or bad, 





— of the immorality of them, though cuftom has gilded 
hem over with the appellation of gallantry and amour. if we 
confider 
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confider that adventure, that to your fhame you boaft of, which 
vanity and falfe pride makes you think glorious and honourable, 
you will find that you have violated another's right, which he 
purchafed, and though difhonourable or criminal in him, was 


{till more fo in you, who added injuftice to guilt. The mind. 


that feels not a repugnance, an abhorrence at the commifiion of 
a crime, foon grows callous to all the admonitions of virtue: 
but I will not think fo ill of you; for as yet you may have un. 
willingly fuffered yourfelf to be carried away by the ftrong tide 
of pleafure, and look back with forrow to the peaceful hore 
you have quitted. Oh, my good friend, let not my zeal ap. 
pear impertinent, nor my friendfhip officious; my regard, my 
affection for you infpires my pen and prompts my heart. The 
man who offends /a/ has the greate{t right to warn others from 
the ways of vice, but he who has felt the lafh of remorfe, has 
been pierced with the arrows of felf-conviction, can more truly 
defcribe the miferies attending a courfe of folly, and the gra 
tification of the paffions. I, alas! am an example, a melan- 
choly example of the Jatter.’ 

As the fourth volume is not publifhed *, and, confequently, 
the hiftory remains unfinifhed, we fhall here conclude this ar- 
ticle, which has already been extended longer perhaps than 
fome of our graver Readers may think was neceflary. 

With refpec to the ftyle of this work, the language is more 
eafy than correct; and there are a multitude of little flips, 
which feem to intimate that the Author wrote in hafte. The 
bookfeller, too, appears to have been as much in a hurry as the 


Writer. * Ci, 


* Since this article was put to the prefs, we have feen the 4th and 
sth vols. of the Hiftory of Lord Stanton advertifed. 











Art. V. The Hifory of Agathon. By C. M. Wieland. Tranflated 


from the German Original. 1zmo. 4 Vols, 12s. Cadell. 1773. 


M* Wieland has already been introduced to the acquaint: 
ance of our Readers. His Socrates was tranflated in 
1772, and we gave a brief character of it in the Review for 
June, in the fame Year. His Rea/on triumphant over Fancy ap- 
peared foon after, in an Englifh drefs ; and our account of it 
will be found in our Number for February, 1773. In thee 
articles we afferted the originality + of this German genius, and 
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+ We do not mean to intimate that Mr. W. is the firft moder 
writer who hath purfued the idea of a PHitosopHicaL Romance 
We have not forgotten the celebrated Zelemachus, nor the Travels f 
Cyrus, nor the Adventures of Neoptolemes, the Son of Achiltes. tlowe 
allow 
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aliowed his talent for delicate humour, and pointed fatire +. 
We obferved, neverthelefs, that we thought, in fome inftances; 
he kept the manner of Sterne, the Englith Rabelais, in view ; 
and we ftill confider him as in fome meafure a difciple of that 
eminent mafter: yet he follows no leader with fo much fervi- 
lity as to incur the reproach of being an imitator. 

It feems to be the peculiar fancy of this Writer, to fpirit his 
readers back into the remote ages of ancient Greece, when 
Greece was in the zenith of her gloty; when Plato, Socrates, 
Xenophon, and other venerable fages flourifhed : to walk with 
them in the academic grove, to converfe with them in the fcien- 
tific portico, to tread over again the fteps of Time, and to join 
the wifdom and the manners of antiquity with the knowledge 
and the improvements of later ages. Nor is the aflemblage at 
all unnatural. The art of the Writer, in a great meafure, 
prevents us from fecing where the mixture takes place ; fo that 
it is not every ordinary reader who can mark the point where 
Attic fcience unites with German ¢ wit ; and where the Gre- 
cian moralift deviates into the hero of a feigned hiftory. 

Nor is it only. the wifdom and the virtue of ancient Greece 
that are here revived and produced as objects of our contempla- 
tion and efteem,. This various Writer introduces us, likewife, 
to the luxurious fcenes, the convivial banquets, of the polite and 
elegant, as well as the fage and philofophic, Athenians; who 
were equally difpofed to the enjoyment of mental and corporeal 
pleafures. We fhare with them the gratifications of the table, 
the raptures of mufic, and all the delights of the moft refined 
and voluptuous love. pe 

But here the graver part of Mr. W.’s readers may be apt to 
raife fome objections to the morality of his prefent performance. 


an aul, 
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+ ‘ The learned “md ingenious Author of Agathon has been well 
known, for fome time paft, in the literary world, as a man of ge- 
nius and erudition. He has diftinguifhed himfelf as a poet, a faty- 
rift, a moral, and a dramatic writer. Though the fingularity of 
fome of his productions has expofed him to the fevere cenfure of the 
Gernian critics, yet his writings, ‘in general, have been well received 
by moft of his countrymen.’ TRranstaTor’s Pref. p. x. : 

_} The notion of German wit may extort a {mile from thofe Eng- 
lifh readers who are unacquainted with the change of complexion 
which the mufes of that empire have undergone, within the prefent 
century. The lighter French have been ufed to fneer at the Ger- 
mans for their f{uppofed want of that play of imagination for which they 
think themfelves fo eminently diitinguifhed above other mortals ; but 
the judicious Tranflator of this work has, in his Preface, very pro- 
perly expofed the futility of this notion, and done juftice to the me- 
rit of the moft diftinguifhed German writers ; whofe names it is here 
unneceflary to repeat. . 
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They may enquire whether he has not painted fenfual enjoy. 
ments in colours that are too feductive to young minds, and 
perfons of warm feelings; and whether his work will not, 
therefore, prove dangerous to thofe readers who do not alwa 
fufficiently difcriminate the luxurious defcription and the moral 
inference. | 42% of ' 

Our Author is, indeed, aware. of this objeGion ; to whith, 
however, he does not admit that his work is juftly amenable, 
He feems to think that if we would give virtue a real advantage 
over vice, the. encounter fhould be ftriétly conformable to the 
laws of honour; that each fide fhould have fair play; that both 
parties fhould be allowed room to exert their full ftrength, in 
order to render the fuperiority of the conqueror the more con- 
fpicuous, and the victory more complete and decifive. And 
here Jet-the Author defend his own caufe, 

* In feveral places of this work, fays he, we have given our rea- 
fons why we have not made Agathon the model of a perfedlly virtu- 
ous character. The world is already fufficiently ftocked with co- 

ious treatifes of morality, and every one may freely indulge his 
fancy (for nothing is eafiér) in forming a hero, who fhall from his 
cradle to his grave, in every circumftance and relation of life, always 
rceive, think, and aét as a perfect moralift. But as Agathon was 
intended to reprefent a real character, in which others might difco- 
ver their own fikenefs, we maintain that the author could not, cons 
fiftently with this,defign, make him more vircuous than he is; but 
if others are of a contrary opinion (for it is certain that the beft cha- 
racter is that which has the greateft qualities with the feweft faults) 
we only defire that they would, among afl mankind, fix upon any 
one, who, in a fimilar fituation, would have been more virtuous 
than Agathon. 

* A young libertine, poflibly upon finding that an Agathon was 
overcome by the infinuating allurements of lové and of a Danae, may 
be ready to draw the fame conclufion that Cherea does in Terencey 
upon viewing a picture which reprefented an anvorous intrigue of Ju- 

iter. After having read with fecret joy that fuch a man had fallen, 

e might exclaim in the words of Cherea in the poet; Ego bomuncie 
boc non facerem ? Ego vero illud faciam, ac lubens. A man too of a 
vicious turn of mind, or of a profligate charaétery may, perhaps, 
upon reading the argument of the fophiit Hippias, imagine that they 
will plead an excufe for his vices, and juftify his infidelity; but every 
honeft man muft be convinced, that the immorality of thé one, and 
the licentious freedom of the other, would have been juft the fame, 
had the hiftory of Agathon never appeared, 

* This laft inftance naturally leads us to an explanation, which we 
think ourfelves obliged to make, to obviate the fcruples of certain 
ignorant though well meaning perfons, and to prevent them from 
taking offence haftily, or forming any rath judgment.—— } 

‘ This relates to the introduétion of the fophift Hippias in this 
hiftory, and to that particular difcourfe, in which he flatters himfelf 
he fhall get the better of Agathon’s virtuous and amiable — 
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fafm, and infpire him with fuch a turn of thought, as the fophift 
with good reafon believed to be more fit for his advancement in the 
world. People who fee things in a proper light, will readily pers 
ceive, both from the whole pian. of this work, | and from the manner 
in which we {peak of this fophilt and his rinciples, how little we 
approve either the man or-his fyftem. Butt ough it is neither agree- 
able to our manner of thinking, or conjiftent with the caft and defign 
of our work, to inveigh againft him with the furious zeal which 
tranfports a young divine, when he enters the field of polemical 
controverfy againtt a Tindal or a Bolingbroke, in order the better to 
recommend himfelf to the favour of his patron, for a good living: 
yet we hope we have left the fenfible and well-difpofed reader no 
foom to doubt, that we look upon Hippias as a bad and dangerous 
man, aod confider his fyftem (as far as it oppofes the effential prin- 
ciples of religion and juftice) asa piece of fophiftry, which would 
deftroy human fociety, if it were morally probable that the greater 
part of mankind fhould be influenced by it. We flatter ourfelves, 
that we are entirely free from fufpicion upon this head ; but among 
our readers fome good people may be found, who may at leaft tax us 
with imprudence, and think that we either ought not to have in- 
troduced fuch a man as Hippias, or, if the plan of our work required 
it, that we fhould have fully refuted his principles ; we think it but 
reafonable to lay before them the motives which induced us to do 
the one and not the other. , 

‘ Our plan required that our hero fhould be reprefented under.a 
variety of trials, which might make his turn of thought and his vir- 
tues confpicuous, and gradually feparate every thing falfe or extra- 
vagant from his mind. It was therefore neceflary to make him un- 
dergo thefe trials, as Hippias is a well known hiftorical charaéter, 
who with the other fophifts of his time, had greatly contributed to 
corrupt the manners of the Greeks: the contraft alfo between thefe 
two characters is extremely proper to fet that of Agathon with his 
principles in the moft advantageous light. Befides, as it is but too 
evident that the greater part of thofe, who form what is called the 
polite world, have the fame fentiments as Hippias, or act agreeably 
to his principles, fo it was a part of the moral plan of this work, to 
thew the effect of thefe principles, when reduced to a proper fyftem. 
Thefe are the chief reafons which occafioned the introduétion of this 
fophift in our hiftory, though we have not reprefented him worfe 
than he really was, or than his followers are at prefent. 

_* A full refutation of what was either falfe or dangerous in his opi- 
mons (for he is not always in the wrong) would have been, accord- 
ing to our defign, entirely mifplaced 5 and we cannot but think it 
would have been alfo fuperfluous to our readers, Agathon’s anfwer 
to him is the beft that can be given, but the whole work, to any one 
who confiders it altogether, will appear to be a complete refutation 
ofit. Agathon bafiles Hippias nearly in the fame manner as Dio- 
genes did the fophift, who denied that there was any fuch thing as 
motion: Diogenes permitted him to talk on as long as he would, 
and when he had done, he contented himfelf only with walking care- 

fly about before him, This, undoubtedly, was the only anfwer 
the fophift deferved.’ 
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Tt would be difficult to enlarge farther on the plan and cha. 
racter of this pleafing performance, without feeming to have 
borrowed from the fketch of the work given in the Tran. 
flator’s. preface ; we fhall therefore content ourfelves with an 


abftract of what is there faid on the merit of this very fingular 
romance; viz. ) 

‘ The Hiftory of Agathon is confidered as the Author’s matter. 
piece ; and indeed he difcovers throughout the whole of this work 
much original genius, and very extenfive reading of modern as well as 
ancient writers. In the firft volume we find a-learned and curious 
account of the fophifts of Greece, which feems conformable to what we 
read of them in the dialogues of Plato and Lucian. There is much 
good metaphyfical reafoning in the conferences between Hippias and 
Agathon ; and though it has been juftly imputed to the writers of 
controverfial dialogues, that they are cautious of reprefenting in their 
full force the arguments they mean to refute, yet Mr. WizLanp has 
been particularly attentive not to incur this cenfure, The arguments 
the fophift Hippias ufes in fupport of his fyftem, appear to be fet in 
their ftrongeft light, fo that it may fometimes be a matter of doubt, 
whether the reply is fufficiently convincing. In general, however, 
Agathon has the beft of the difpute; and if even there fhould be 
room to doubt, it may be owing to the Author’s accuracy in endeas 
vouring to make the anfwers confiftent with his hero’s charaéter, 
which in his younger days was that of an enthufiaft. 

‘ The behaviour of Agathon at Athens in the fecond volume is re- 
markably ftriking ; and the defcription of the manners and difpofi- 
tion of that republic very juft and entertaining. ‘The account of the 
court of Dionyfius is extremely pleafing ; and the court-intrigues are 
difplayed with a degree of penetration and fagacity, which indicate 
a thorough knowledge of the human heart. The extra¢ts fram Aga- 
thon’s f{peech in favour of a monarchical government, are mafter- 
pieces of elegance as well as of found reafoning. Thefe parts of the 
work are fo excellent that they may be read with pleafure, perhaps 
with advantage ; by ftatefmen and politicians. 

‘ The character of Archytas in the laft volume is highly finifhed; 
and may be looked upon as one of the moft amiable and confiftent 
characters ever drawn. 

‘ But it would be endlefs to particularize all the beauties of this 
work. Let it fuffice to fay, that Mr. WigLawp’s ftile is nervous and 
ftrong, his defcriptions poetical and picturefque, though on fome oc- 
cafions they may be too wild. His reafoning, upon the whole, is 
juft, and in many parts we meet with that noble fimplicity, which is 
the chara¢teriftic mark of the ancient manner of writing, and the teft 
of true genius. | 

* Among fuch a variety of excellencies, we could with there were 
blemithes of confequence to be found, efpecially as thofe which do 
occur might have been fo eafily avoided. We muft do the Author 
the juftice to declare, that thefe faults feem chiefly to have arifen 
from hurry and want of attention, evident marks of which manifel 
themfelves in this otherwife fuperior and capital performance. 
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_ © A vein of pointed fatire runs through the whole work ; and 
though it is often judicioufly applied, and with much wit, : particu- 

ly againft_ modern writers of novels and romances, yet it feems to 
. v7, much the Author’s favourite turn, that three or four different 
firokes of it are frequently complicated and thrown together in the 
fame fentence. ‘This unavoidably creates confufion, and periods of 
an immoderate length, a defect, which we have taken the liberty to 
correct as much as poffible in the tranflation. 

¢ Although the ftory is profefledly borrowed from a Greek manu- 
fcript, yet there are many allufions in it to modern, cuftoms, man- 
ners, and writings, which take off in a great meafure from the antique 
caft that ought to have been uniformly preferved through the whole. 
The Author indeed apologizes for thefe in the preface; but the ne- 
ceffity of fuch an apology had better been avoided ; for we appre- 
ihend that he’ either wifhed to fave himfelf the trouble of correcting 
thofe paffages, or that his turn for fatire induced him rather to leffen 
the dignity of his fubjeét, than to omit any opportunity of indulging 
this propenfity.’ | Ptats 

As the Tranflator’s impartiality has led him to take notice of 
the flight imperfection pointed out in the laft paragraph of the 
foregoing extract, he very honeftly proceeds to cenfure his Au- 
thor for certain carelefs expreflions, and an indelicacy in fome 
of his allufions, which, as he obferves, we fhould not have ex- 
pected in fo elegant a Writer; but we think there is, in this 
work, a deféét of more importance than any of thofe which he 
has noticed. A romance, or a novel, like other fables, ufually 
ends with a moral dedudlion ; and it is proper that this fhould 
always be the cafe, not only becaufe the moral is the main ob- 
je& and end of the piece, but becaufe the farewell impreffion 
Jeft on the Reader’s mind when he clofes the book, is generally 
that which ftrikes the deepeft, and lafts the longeft. New, al- 
though the balance obvioufly inclines in favour of morality, 
throughout the whole of Agathon’s hiftory, there is no exem- 
plary inference of this kind at the conclufion' of the work ; 
for, there, the hero of the tale relapfes (after his return to vire 
tue, in the third volume) into his mifplaced love for a beautiful 
and highly accomplifhed courtezan, who had deluded and fafci- 
nated him in the early part of his youth, and of his adventures. 
This, in the Author, is criminal ; but he has alfo grof:ly vio- 
lated the laws of female delicacy and decorum, by introducing 
this courtezan to the acquaintance and friendfhip of an amiable 
and virtuous lady, who certainly could not, confiftently, at 
leaft, with our modern notions of honour, attach herfelf to fuch 
4 perfon, without relinquifhing all pretenfions to reputation. 

In juftice to Mr. W. we muft not, however, omit to ac- 
quaint our Readers, that he does not, in fact, appear to have 
intended the clofe of the fourth volume for the final completion 
of his defign, On the contrary, he there talks of certain < fup- 
Plements and additions to the Hiftory; which may not be un- 
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182 he Farmer's Lawyet. 
‘worthy the attention of the public, and which will give us q 


view of the opinions and. conduct of the amiable Agathon, at 
fifty years old, ' : | eae. 


Arr. VI. The Farmer's Lawyer ; or, Every Country Gentleman bis ow 
Counfellor, Containing al] the Laws now in Force that particu. 
larly concern the Farmer, the Country Gentleman, the Clergy. 
man, the Maltfter, the Hop-Planter, the Carrier, or any other 
Petfon whofe Bufinefs or Amufements occafion him to refide chiefly 
in the Country, &c. By a Gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn. -12mo, 
386d. Kearfley, &c. 1774. . 

§ this Gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn feems difpofed to par- 
cel-out. our Jaws into {mall compendjums for different 

ules (which is not an ill fcheme, if maturely executed, and not 
converted into hafty jobs) it is to be hoped he will be mote 
careful in any performances of this kind now under contempla- 
tion, than he has been in thofe already publifhed. His Com. 
pie Parith Officer * was far from meriting that character ;- and 
is Farmer’s Lawyer, will leave his client as ignorant as*he 
found him with refpeét to many points on which he may have 
occafion to confult him, notwithftanding his libera] affurances 
of fupplying all the laws now in force Pelating to—a fpecification 
too long to copy from the ample title-page. A farmer’s lawyer 
js a definite term, and if judicioufly executed might have an- 
fwered the purpofe both of the farmer and publifher ; but this 

Gentleman, in one duodecimo volume, aflures us he has given 

us any (or every) perfon’s lawyer whofe bufinefs or amufements 

occafion him to refide in the country ! Alas, our laws cannot be 
fo compactly epitomifed, that we fhould take a random affertion 
of this nature for a truth! But as the Farmer, the Country Gentle- 
man, the Clergyman, the Maltfler, the Hop-planter, and the Carrier, 
are particularly mentioned, it may alfo be afked at random, why 
no notice is taken of laws under the titles Advowfons, ‘Bailiffs 
and Bailiwicks, Banks, Chaplains, Churches, Commons, Co- 
pyholds, Courts Baron and Leet, Fairs and Markets, Fences, 

Fens, Firft-Fruits and Tenths, Forefts, Freeholds, Hufbandry 

and Hufbandmen, Land-Tax, Leafes, Militia, Mortgages, 

Parks, Poor’s Rate, Simony, Tenures, Trefpafs, &c. all which 

concern one or other of the three former rural ftations ? 
Whatever may be thought or faid by fuch writers as the 

prefent namelefs Compiler, the expofing the failures in‘ their 
engagements affords no pleafure, apart from the care we endea- 
vour to take not to deceive our Readers, who in this inftance 
are no fmall number, by unfair reprefentations ; and no author 
has a right to claim any tendernefs of this kind. Let him‘ fettl 
the point with his bookfeller who happens to be deceived in the 








* Vid, Catalogue for this month. 
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¢onfidence he repofes; and who is neceffarily led to indemnify 
himfelf as well as he can, Unhappily the difcredit of fuch con- 
dué& extends to literature in general, and affects the firft pro- 

fals of the moft accurate writer. on any fubject ; a difappointed 
purchafer naturally forming conclufions prejudicial to every 
author who folicits attention to his labours. — 


¥, Even the clafles contained in this performance,—are. neither 


full nor correct. Under Cyder we have regulations for making 
malt, from the laft a&t, which the Author afterward, under 
Malt, owns to be ** unnaturally blended” with cyder. Under 
the title Game, the penalties for killing game in the night, or 
on Sunday, are recited from the 10 Geo. III. ¢. 19. which was 
repealed by the 13 Geo. III. c. 80, The provifions relating to 
black and red game are taken from the 2 Geo. III. c. 19. though 
that act, fo far as it related to thofe fpecies. of game, was re- 
pealed by 13 Geo. III. c. 55. Thefe aéts 13 Geo. III. c. 55. 
and c. $0. do indeed by a ftrange inftance of carelef{nefs, tend 
ing to confound the reader, follow the obfolete matter; and it 
is to be noted, in general, that recen. acts, not already abridged 
by others, are given at large without acftract, the formal enact- 
ing words beginning the claufes, excepted: by which eafy 
means the book is unneceflarily {welled with little trouble to 
the Compiler. : 

The laws relating to Hay and Straw are quoted from the act 

2W.& M. c.8. which reference appears to govern the whole; 
though the greateft part of what is there faid is taken from the 
31 Geo. JI. c. 40. by which means.the. reader who may with 
to confult the original a&t more carefully, is mifled in his fearch, 
and left without a guide to fet him right. 
. Under Hemp, one only circumftance is mentioned, viz. the 
penalty on watering it in {treams or ponds where cattle are wa- 
tered ; although there are feveral other Jaws relating to flax and 
hemp» neceflary to be known by perfons concerned in thofe 
articles, 

Under title Horfes, there is no mention of the ftatute relating 
to the exportation of them, and the duty to be paid on fending 
them abroad;-nor of the regulations for horfe-racing, which 
moft country gentlemen would wifh to know, as racing is at 
this time fo ferioufly purfued by the gentlemen of the turf. 

_Laws relating to the grinding corn and malt, are. indeed 
given under the article AZjl/er ; but thofe fly kndves are not 
told the penalty they are fubje& to if they fell flour for making 
flandard wheaten’ bread, of a different quality from that pre- 
fcribed by the Jate bread aQ. 

_ Ithad not perhaps been worth while to enter into thefe inftances 
F carelefs compofition, were it not fometimes needful to guard 
againft common-plate invectives, whith are generally ready 
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when the writers of fuperficial books are fummarily difmiffed, 
without evidence being produced to enable the Public to judge 
of the verdict given againft them. As to the hafty Compiler 
of the prefent performance, whatever he may mow deem ofthe 
foregoing hints, they may hereafter, perhaps, be made to an- 
{wer a purpofe, to which the Reviewers will have no objeGion, . 








Patines 
— 


Arr. VII. The Irenarch ; or, Fuftice of the Peace’s Manual. Addrefted 
to the Gentlemen in the Commiffion of the Peace for the County 
of Leicefter. By a Gentleman of the Commifiion. To which’ig 
prefixed, ‘a Dedication to Lord Mansfield, by another Hand. &vo, 
2s. Payne. 1774. 


O begin regularly with this excellent pamphlet, the un- 
commonly expanded dedication to the Chief Juftice of 
the Court of King’s Bench claims the firft notice ; though the 
reader’s attention will finally reft on the traét before which it is 
placed: the latter being of eres utility, while the former is 
only of temporary importance; the one refpecting the welfare 
of the whole body of the nation, the other only regarding the 
character of an individual ;—an individual indeed of no trifling 
yelation to the Public, confidering his {tation and his power. 
The declared purpofe of this addrefs is thus exprefled : | 
* It was not fo much meant for a dedication to your Lordhhip, as 
for a vehicle to convey certain hints to the Public, under the aufpices 
and fan&ion of your Lordfhip’s name. Hints will fuffice for the 
purpofe here in view: which is, not to treat things in detail and at 
large, but only to touch them in a fummary way; not fo much to 
teach men. any thing of which they are ignorant, as to remind them 
of what they know. Under this idea, and upon this plan, let me be 
borne -patiently, while I mention a few of thofe articles, which are 
reckoned. among our grievances in the law ; and which have fome- 
what unfettled your Lordfhip in the affections of the Englifh,’ - } 
This is artfully done by commenting on the feveral charges 
exhibited in Junius’s celebrated letter to Lord M. from which 
eharges the Dedicator would feem willing to exculpate his Lord- 
fhip ; though it is probable the perfonage addreffed will not 
hold himfelf under any greater obligation for the matter of the 
defence, than for the manner of thus refrefhing the memory 
of the Public with refpect to thefe accufations againft him, - 
The Writer is undoubtedly a man of abilities, and of exten- 
five reading ; which latter qualification he feems no lefs difpofed 
to difplay throughout, than fufficiently to value himfelf upon, 
at the clofe of his addrefs. Befide our wifh not to enter into 
the perfonality of this dedication, it is too far extended for us 
to include any fatisfattory view of it, in a fhort extract; we 
fhall therefore only produce, as a detached fpecimen, what he 
fays on a fubject of general import, the liberty of the prefs: 
, . : 4 | , 
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¢ As to the liberty of the prefs, Junius calls it. ‘* the palladium 
of all the civil, political, and religious rights of an Englifhman,”’ to 
which I readily aflent ; and he contends, that ‘* no particular abufes 
ought, in reafon and equity, to produce a general forfeiture, or to. 
abolith the ufe of it.” I thall lofe no time in defcanting, ‘whether 
they ought or ought not : perfuaded am I fincerely, that, if our prefent 


_manners hold, they moft affuredly will: for, as a certain writer has 


“faid very truly, “¢ never did an envenomed {currility againft every 


thing facred and civil, public and private, rage throughout the king- 
dom with fuch a furious and unbridled licence.” But take warning, 
my good countrymen ; and deceive not yourfelves. When the prefs 
ridicules openly and barefacedly the moft revered and fundamental 
doétrines of religion: when the prefs, in political matters, attacks 
perfons without any regard to things, or perhaps fometimes attacks 
things for the fake of abufing perfons: when the prefs not only wan- 
tonly affaults the firft characters in church and ftate, but even facri- 
fices the peace and quiet of private families to the {port and enter- 
tainment of anill-natured public :—and is it not notorious, that all 
this has been, and daily is, done ?—then, | fay, this noble, rea~ 
fonable, and manly liberty is degenerated into a bafe, unwarrant- 
able, cruel licentioufnefs ; and this licentioufnefs, determine as lo- 
gically, and contend as loudly, as you pleafe, will, by an unavoid- 
able confequence, flowing from the nature and conflitution of things, 
fooner or later bring about its deftruction. Things are fo formed, 
that extremes mutt ever beget, and. prepare the way for; extremes; 
Abufes of every thing muft deflroy the ufe of every thing: and if the 
people grow /icentious and ungovernable, it is as natural, perhaps as 
neceflary, for their rulers to increafe their reftraint, and abridge 
their /:derty, as for an horfe-breaker to tighten the reins, in propors. 
tion as his fteed fhall fhew an impatience to be managed. 

“ It has been faid, that without freedom of thought there can be 
no fuch thing as wifdom, nor any fuch thing as liberty without free- 
dom of fpeech: and, becaufe the latter is true in-a qualified fenfe, 
and under certain limitations, the authority of Tacitus has been ab- 
fardly and even ftupidly obtruded, as a warrant to take off all re« 
ftraint, and allow ourfelves an unbounded licenfe, as well in fpeak- 
ing asin thinking, ‘* Rare and happy times, fays he, when aman 
may think what he will, and {peak what he thinks:” rara temporum 
Selicitas, ubi Jentire qua velis, et que Jentias dicere, licet: Rare and 
happy times indeed! But pray, dear Gentlemen, what times were 
thofe, or who has read of any times, when men were not at liberty 
to think as they would ? A man may think as he pleafes in the worft 
umes, as well as in the beft, becaufe Thought, as is commonly faid, 
1s at all times free: but can a man at any time, or under any go~ 
vernment, even the beft, be allowed the liberty of /peaking what he 
pleafes, of communicating himfelf up to the ftandard of his ideas ? 
May every man fpeak of every man, what, = inftance, the fpleen 
of humour, or the caprice of imagination, {hall happen to fuggett ? 


My Lord, thefe people know as little of Tacitus, as they.do of So- 
fiety, and what it will bear. ‘* If life remains, fays he, I have re- 

ved, for the employment of my old age, the reign of the deified 
Nerva, with ghat of the Emperor Trajan; a work gre copious, as 
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well as more fafe :, fuch is the rare felicity of thefe times, when 
are at full liberty to entertain what fentiments you pleafe, and tg 
declare what fentiments you.entertain.”. Yo declare what fentimenty 
you entertain? yes, but of whom, or what /—not of every man yoy 
meet, nor indeed. of every thing that happens: Tacitus underftood 
human affairs in a different manner: but—of thofe particular reigns, 
in oppofition to fome former tyrannical reigns; when men, far from 
ng out, durft {carcely truft themfelves even with their own 
thoughts. 
a, it is remarkable, that the freeft thinkers as well as the freeft 
fpeakers have never allowed fuch a licenfe in theory, whatever them- 
lves may have:taken in practice. ‘* Let us feek truth, fays Lord 
Bolingbroke, but feek it guiet/y as well as freely. Let us not imagine, 
like fome..who. are” called Freethinkers, that every man, who can 
think and judge*for~himfelf as he has a right to do, has therefore a 
sight. of /peaking , any more than of ating, according to the full frees 
dom of his thoughts.: The freedom belongs to him as a rational crea- 
ture: he lies under reftraint as a member of fociety.x—We may com- 
municate our thoyghts only fo, as it may be done without offendin 
the laws of our country; and difturbing the public peace.” Andi 
this be true about things and opinions, fhall it not be fo a fortiori, 
when applied to perfons and chara¢ters? Muft a philofopher be cir. 
cumfpect and guarded, when treating of abitract propofitions, or difs 
cuffing fpeculative points, which not one in 'ten thoufand knows any 
thing of ; while every low, malicious, unprincipled wretch fhall be 
permitted to featter firebrands indifcriminately in fociety, and vomit 
out fcurrility and abufe, without juflice and without meafure? Will 
any man fay, that the laws of cur ccuntry are not offended, and the 
peace of fociety difturbed, more in the latter cafe, than in the former? 
—1 know it will be afked, where will you draw the: line of diftinc- 
tion? how afcertain the point, where Liberty ends, and Licentiouf- 
nefs begins? and I fhall:in this, as in many other cafes, allow thé 
extreme difficulty of reducing human affairs to any degree of preci- 
fion and exattnefs; but I believe neverthelefs, that, unlefs fome ex- 
pedient can be hit upon to correct the very atrocious abufe of the 
prefs, the deftruction of .its ufe will be found unavoidable. 
» * As to any formed defign againft the liberty of the prefs, I can- 
not fuffer myfelf to. be at all apprehenfive of it: it is of more ufe 
and importance toa King of Great Britain, than (if poffible) to'any 
of his fubjects ; and this alone fuffices with me to ftifle and Keep 
down every. rifing jealoufy. In abfolute defpotic governments, 
where the will of the prince is the law of the country, where all 
things are adminiftered by force and arms, and where the glory of 
the Grand Monarque is the fole end and obje& of the monarchy, it 
matters not much for him to Know, what the condition of his fub- 
jects is, and»what they fay or think about him: but inva qualified 
and limited monarchy, like ours, where the King is no more’ than 
the firft magiftrate appointed by the people, where he’is as bound to 
obey ithe laws as.the meaneft of his {ubjeéts, and‘ where the well- 
being of thefe fubjects is the fole end of his appointment—farely to 
fuch a Prince:it mutt be of the laft confequence to know, as minutely 
ds he:can, what is doing ip every corner of his kingdom; what po 
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fate and condition of his fubjects ; whether. they enjoy plenty, Pror 

rtioned to their induftry ; and whether, in fhort, the end of his 
Fingly government be in every refpect anfwered ? All this, I fay, 
and more, a King of Great Britain myft know as he can: but—how 
mult he know it ?— + al ote . 

‘ A King, let his di/cernment of fpirits be what it will, let him pry 
ever {a.acutely into the heads and hearts of thofe about him, will 
never be able to pierce through the manifojd difguifes, which cour- 
tiers always know how to wrap themfelves in. By courtiers are not 
meant thofe. gaudy painted images, which flutter about a palace, and 
are really nothing more than the moving furniture of it; but thofe, 
who are entrufted with the great offices, to whom the adminiftration 
of affairs is committed, and who, for the moft part, manage and di- 
reét the.reins of government as they pleafe, And as he cannot dif- 
cover, hy any natural fagacity in Aim/elf, the latent principles of 
things, any more than the real charatters of perfons ; fo he muft not 
expect to receive any efeé?ual information from others. For, | fup- 
pole, it will be no fatire upon any particular court, that now is, or 
ever was, to fay, that there never was a Prince, who was told by 
avy of his fervants all thofe truths, which it concerned him to know, 
At legit this is a propofitian I take to be fo well grounded, that I do 
not think the fevere plain-dealing of a Clarendon, or the honeft 
bluntnefs of a Sully, fufficient to form an exception to it. The Em 
peror Dioclefian made the difficulty of ‘reigning well, to confift chiefly 
in the difficalty of arriving at the real knowledge of affairs. ‘* Four 
or five courtiers, fays he, form 'themfélves into:a cabal,) and unite in 
their. councils to deceive. the Emperor. They fay, what will pleafe 
their mafter; who, being :fhut up in his palace, is a perfect flranger 
to the real.truth; -and.is forced to know only, what they are pleafed 
to tell him.” | 
_ ‘ Now this great hindrance to good ‘government, as Dioclefian 
jullly thought it, is almoft, if not altogether, removed ‘by the glorious 
privilege of the Britifh Conftitution, of which we are fpeaking, the 
liberty of the prefs. By means of this, the loweft fubjeét may’ find 
accefs tothe throne; and, by’means of this, the King has a key, if 
I may fo call it, to all manner oftintelligence : nor‘is there any thing, 
of the leaft importance to government, of which his Majefty can long 
remain uninformed and ignorant, ualefs he wilfully and obftinately 
fhuts his eyes, It-is not meant, that he thould fuddenly adopt as 
real truth and matter of faét, eyery. thing which may be read in the 
public prints: and many perhaps may think, that amidft fo much 
mifreprefentation and error, fo much partiality and difgpife, fo much 
indifcriminate ‘{currility and abufe, he can hardly depend upon any 
thing at all, or take any meafures from fuch a chaos of truth and 
falfehood.’ But of this chaos, were it ten times more fo, it is indif- 
putably certain, that very much ufe and very many advantages may 
be made, The King may be dirested to find things, which he would 
never have thought of looking for: more than glimmerings will ever 
and anon appear, which-will enable him to. puth his difcoveries far, 
fe fo trace many things to their fource, which would otherwife have 
ain hid from him. In fhort, from thefe public intelligencers, fome 


things will be hinted, others {poken out more freely, and others pre- 


fented 


te 
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Tented in their full glare: and thus, upon the whole, all concernsof 
moment, relating either to’ perfons or things, will be fufficientfy an, 
folded, and laid open before him. , + ae 1 ua, 
- © Wicked arid felfith minifters know all this fo well, that we have 
often heard of great management, in corrupt courts, to ftop up thefe 
channels of intelligence to the Prince. They know, that by them a 
conftant commerce, correfpondence, and union as.it were, aré’main: 
tained between the Prince and his People. They know, ‘that while 
thefe are fo maintained, they vainly attempt'to cabal, and to impor 
upon their mafter ; and, if notwithftanding they will not tell him ail 
the truth they fhould, ‘yet they dare not ‘abufe him grofsty with mif- 
reprefentation and lies. Why ? becaufe difcovery is inftantly at hand, 
and becaufe difgrace and ruin will tread upon the heels “of ‘it. $o 
that, all things laid together, the advantage fo the Sovereign from 
the liberty of the prefs is my great fecurity for the ‘continuance and 
préfervation of it; and, if your Lordfhip has any defigns againf ‘it, 
which I am far from affirming, you can never-fucceed, while the King 
knows his true intereft, and purfues the well-beinp-and happinefs of 
the people, as the fole end and object of‘his reigning.’ ©" -» ' 
There is great good fenfe. in thefe' remarks. It only remains 
to be known whether a prince is of fo inquiring a difpofition 
as to reap the benefit that reading might afford him; for ac- 
cording to this reprefentation, the freedom of the prefs: has no 
ftronger fecurity than the contingence. of the reigning-prince 
being fond of reading... But the ftyle of literature, in. general, 
is fo oppofite to. that of a court, that it may happen, his difguft 
at plain truth may fecond the wifhes of his minifters to fupprefs 
it. As to the abufe-of the prefs, this evil is chiefly-owing to 
a few obfcure, ignorant, defperate fcribblers, who labour, in 
party times, to write themfelves into‘confequence by daring in- 
folence ; and who having neither property, character, nor cons 
{cience to hazard, ftudy only. to expofe themfelves to the fcourge 
of law, that they may claim the merit of fuffering in’ the caule 
of liberty, and rife by the compaffion of the deluded ‘multitude, 
It never proceeds from gentlemen who write to communicate 
knowledge, or from reputable bookfellers. | | 
The'fields of literature might, however, in a great meafure, 
be cleared of fuch noxious weeds, if none but regular fta- 
tioners, who have ferved an apprenticefhip, were allowed to 
print, or to publifh printed works ; and if the number of fuch 
apprentices were under fome prudent reftri@tion. The printing 
and book(elling profeffions are evidently overftocked in numbers; 
and as all are to ftrive to live, want of trade produces want of 


principle. Hence literature is difgraced: whereas, if the trae 


ders in this fpecies of commodity were fewer in number, a fenfe 
of dignity and reputation would operate; becaufe the trade 
being better, the temptations of unworthy gain would be 
weaker. Nor can the objection of ereéting a nionopoly 
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fairly infifted on. It is apprehended, if the comparifon may be 

ardoned, that fhoes are as much a neceflary of life as books ; 
and it does hot feem clear why reftrictions may not be impofed 
on the fabricators of the one, as well as of the other, to guard 
aoainft evil practices. If the London fhoemakers incline to be 
exorbitant, they are checked by Yorkfhire manufaéturerss and 
our more northern neighbours are fufficientl y ready to prevent 
new editions of old b6oks from becoming too dear *, 

That the true interefts of literature would fuftain no injury 
by fuch a meafure, is evident, becaufe however numerous pub- 
lithers may at this time be, good writers always apply to fuita 
able bookfellers, and reputable book(fellers to fuitable writers : 
to ftop the low projects of the reft, would only preferve lite- 
rature from proftitution, without that fatal. neceflity predicted 
by our Author, of laying the hand of power on that palladium 
of learning and liberty, the prefs. , Z 

From certain fimilitudes we are ftrongly inclined to doubt the 
declaration in the title-page of this pamphlet, that the Irenarch, 
and the dedication to it, are the works of different hands;. but 
this is a circumftance not material to the reader. ‘The nature 
of the office, the duty, and the neceflary qualifications of a juf- 
tice of the peace, are reprefented in a manner that does credit 
to the Author, who affirms himfelf to be in the commiffion, 
which his thorough knowledge of the duty of it renders proba- 
ble. The appointment of juftices, which was firft aflumed by 
the crown on the Violent depofition of Edward II. gave the 
King, as the Author remarks, great influence over the people ; 
the commiffion being changeable at pleafure. The power is 
very extenfive, and not eafily defined, fince befide the original 
commiffion, it has been greatly enlarged by numerous ftatutes : 
a circumftance that renders the qualifications for the office, and 
the exercife of this power, of great confequence to the quiet and 
harmony of all neighbourhoods ;: where a variety of petty liti- 
gious applications are continually made to this confervator of 
the public peace. | 

In {peaking of the legal qualifications for the office of a juf- 
tice of peace, the Author makes fome very fevere remarks on 
the character of a vulgar country ’{quire, which we do not pro- 
duce as an account of a non-defcript animal, for there are few 
Villages where the inhabitants cannot more or lefs apply it ; 
but in the precarious hope that perchance here and there fome 
one may have natural fenfe enough to think it worth his trouble 
to prevent fuch application. 





* Thofe, however, who have difcovered the gro/s mutilations in 
fome Scotch editions of Englifh books (merely to fave paper’ and 
Printing) will not think literature favoured by the pro bono publico 
reducers of its price, 

* But, 
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« But, Gentlemen, a man may poffefs £. 100 per annum, and yet 
be a weak, infignificant, and worthlefs fellow. He may be perfedtly 
illiterate, and in a high degree ignorant ; and he may always remain 
fo, if he happen to. be one of thofe, whofe life is {pent in low ana 
frivolous amufements ; who is, for inftance, continually otcupied jp 
poaching for hares, in dragging for fith, in‘ d#iving partridges, jn 
piping for quails, and fuch like purfuits. This defcription, ‘Sirs 
muft not be taken, for indeed it is not meant, as a cénfure levelled 
at real gentlemen for fports, which, when efijoyed with moderation, 
are not only ufeful, but even laudable; but at thofe everlafting de. 
ftroyers of the Game, who, though denominated Gentlemen by the cour. 
tefy of England, are yet juftly to be ranked amongft the loweft and 
meaneft of the people. Thefe, far from poffefling the leaft portion 
of that open, liberal manly fpirit, which belongs to true fportfmen, 
are only feen lurching and fkulking about for prev; that is, to fave 
So much bacon in the kitchen? , ' | 

"To this paflage we find the following note : : 

‘ Though the Author has been fevere upon thefe rural gentry, and 
it may be juftly ; yet, to do all right to their merit, it muft be ac. 
knowledged, that they are for the moft part perfons of aétivity and 
{pirits, and therefore ought in reaion to be provided with an objet, 
If they cannot be placed high in the feale of Intellectual Beings, as 
moft certainly they cannot, they have however their place ; and there 
are, doubtlefs, fituations accommodated to their talents. . Thus, 
‘though they may not be fit to determine upon matters of law and 
equity, yet they may do good fervice in the lower departments of 
fociety. We reward, it is well known, the killers of motes, the 
deftroyers of fulmonts, the catchers of rats, &c. and we confider them 
as members of fociety, really ufeful in a parifh, for their great care 
and fkill in deftroying the vermin thereof. Even hares, I am per- 
fuaded, might be ranked among vermin, and highly noxious vermin 
too, were they to be preferved as religioufly, as se over-rigid gens 
tlemen affect to preferve them ; and it is owing to the aétive per- 
fonages defcribed above, that they cannot be fo preforved. So far 


then thefe perfonages are at leaft of fome ufe to a neighbourhood, and. 


fo far we admit them as men of a certain portion of merit; but, as 
juftices of the peace, as magiftrates who are to prefide in courts, and 
to adjuft and fettle the affairs of men, we can by no means admit 
them. An union of characters fo very diffimilar would be quite un 
natural: it would be repugnant to all congruity and fitnefs: it would 
be joining things together, which nature and common fenfe always 
meant to keep afunder.’ 


Here. however the Author has treated the {quires rather too 
tenderly, in allowing the merit of vermin-killers, The fare 
mer indeed pays due refpect to the folemn owl, he allows 
her accefs to his barns and ricks, and gives no difturbance 
to her family, becaufe they catch his mice; but the owl is.in- 
jured.in comparifon with thofe {quires who import young, foxet 
and lodge them.on their eftates in old holes, to breed ; who 
them duly for months, until they learn the way to the neigh 
bouring poultry yards, and all this for the fake of fcouring the 


country to catch them afterward. There gannot furely be4 
greater 
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pteater burlefque upon juftice, than to fee fuch a pernicious 
common ravager giving ftern i. ge upon a poor fellow for 
fhooting a hare or a partridge! amen 

The Writer comprizes the neceflary qualifications for a juftice 
of the peace, in the following fhort fummary : 

‘ Thefe, Gentlemen, are what I would call the primary qualities, 
neceflary to make a wife and a good magittrate: namely, a quick, 
clear, and found underftanding ; a perfect knowledge of the world ; 
a competent acquaintance with the laws and conftitution of his coun- 
try; a love of juttice ; and a {fpirit of moderation. But, Gentle- 
men, there are ftill a kind of /econdary or inferior qualities, without 
the cultivation of which he will be far from being fo perfect, as 
Jat prefent mean to reprefent him.—To aécide according to right 
with precifion and accuracy, is the grand point, to which all his en- 
dowments, natural and acquired, muft be directed ; and’ he, who 
has attained this, may truly be faid to have attained every point : 
wae tulit pun@um. But in order to aecide with precifion and accuracy, 
aman muft bear with affability, as well as examine with deliberation.” 

All thefe points are enlarged upon and treated in fo fenfible 
4 manner, that this manual may be recommended to magiftrates 
as equally profitable to confult' for the general. outlines of ‘their 
duty, with Dr, Burn’s legal inftructions for the refpective 
particulars. . 

Moderation in the exercife of magifterial authority is inforced 
with great judgment and humanity throughout; but a poftfcript 
is added, in which this point is purfued, we think, to a cen- 
furable degree, with mifapplied ingenuity. On the principle 
that laws are unable to controul and govern manners, but 
that manners will always controul and govern laws, the Author 
argues too ftrongly for temporifing, and accommodating the 

tion of laws to the prefent bias of manners. The ftate of 
manners is beft learned from the laws they produce, and in 
which they are recorded ; but though the progreffive alteration 
of cuftoms and modes of acting, may leave fome laws without ob- 
jets, or pervert the effect of others from the original intention, 
and therefore render them juftly obfolete; yet there are perma- 
nent tules of right and wrong that never vary, though manners 
may. Manners in general are not to be eftimated by the tem- 
porary prevalence of fome particular vices ; nor are laws to be 
fufpended to humour the tafte of the times, but rather’ applied 
to check improprieties as much as poffible. For this end-alone 
they were calculated ; and however manners may dictate an ale 
teration in laws, he muft be unfit for a magiltrate who pays 
More regard to the licentious multitude than to the collected 
and declared voice of the nation. That wealth produces a dee 
generacy from virtueus manners is too well known; but. the. 

‘eration fteals upon us in new inftances not guarded againft: 
We provide new laws to fuit the circumftances; and has not 

this 
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this been the uniform. practice ever fince laws, were known} 
Have not.our manners improved under this courfe? If they de. 
cline by the corruption of our legiflators, magiftrates are not tg 
co-operate with this corruption upon principle, however th 
may be led to it by contagion. Our Author produces four in. 
{tances of laws which he thinks. ineffeétual;:.and which the 
yee cannot pretend to carry into ftri€t execution; thofe 
againft common fwearing, drunkennefs, duelling, and the bri- 
bery of electors: but will his reafoning on theie inftances, be 
admitted to extend to all other laws in general? Or will he 
argue that becaufe thefe laws are not, perhaps cannot, be ri. 
idly executed in all inftances, that they have therefore xo in. 
Sissnes’? He is too clear-fighted not to conceive how the taking 
this influence away by a repeal would operate. How much 
truth foever may be contained in the reprefentations in this poft. 
{fcript, no good end can be anfwered by this apology for the 
fuppofed negligence of juftices of the peace. Things might as 
well have been left to their natural courfe as to furnifh indolent 
or corrupt juftices with arguments to palliate negligence or 
connivance ; arguments they could not reach themfelves, though 
they may roufe them to ward off the charge of mifbehaviour: 
they being more likely to aid the perverfion, than to correé 
the adminiftration, of juftice. “To much better purpofe are his 
remarks on the influence of the manners of the great; as ‘ the 
example of thofe who fhould execute laws, or fee them executed, 
is ftronger than the authority of thofe who make them:’ and 
© no law will, or ever can, be executed by inferior magiftrates, 
while the breach of it is openly encouraged by the examples of 


fuperior.’ N. 


Art. VIII. The Hiftory of Great Britain, from the firft Invafion of it 
by the Romans, under Fulius Cefar. Written on a new Plan. By 
Robert Henry, D. D. one of the Minifters of Edinburgh. Volume 
the Second. 4to. 11.18, Printed at Edinburgh, and fold by 
Cadell, London, 1774. 


N determining concerning the merit of any literary work, it 

is neceflary to confider the particular purpofe of the Author, 

and the general propriety and ufefulnefs of his defign. Unlefs 

we attend to thefe circumftances, we may form a partial and 

erroneous judgment, and be induced to condemn what is, on 
the whole, entitled to our approbation. 

Perhaps there is no part of learning in which we are more 
likely to be led aftray, than in the fentiments we entertain of 
hiftorical writings, Our admiration of one er two favourite 
Authors, whofe excellence, in point of genius, penetratiom, 
and compofition, is peculiarly great, may fo far feduce us as 
make us diflike whatever does not come up to their inl 
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But to condemn a work becaufe it hath not attained to a cers 
tain pitch of perfection, of which we have formed an idea, is 
not altogether confiftent with the dictates of candour, or with 
the decifions of true judgment. It is not every one who cam 
rife to the ingenuity, the dignity, and the elegance of a Hume 
and a Robertfon; and yet an hiftory may be extremely valuable 
although the writer fhould fall fhort of thefe juftly celebrated 
authors, in the refpects we have mentioned. The great object of 
hiftory is TRUTH, and its principal end INsTRuCTION, and both 
may Lmetines be very eftectually promoted by a plain, perfpi- 
cuous, and faithful narration of faéts, unembarratled by fubtile 
conjectures and profound reflections. It is not impoffible for 
fuperior geniufes, by their love of novelty, and their fondnefs 
for refined f{peculations, to give fuch a colouring to circum- 
ftances and events, as, while it is highly captivating to the 
imagination, may tend to dazzle and miflead the underftandings 

But granting, as it ought to be granted, that there is a cer- 
tain fpecies of hiftorical compofition which defervedly claims 
the higheft rank, and is juftly entitled to diftinguifhed applaufe, 
it muft, at the fame time, be allowed, that there are fubordi- 
nate kinds of it, which have their refpective ufes and value; and 
our judgment of their merit fhould be regulated by a due con- 
fideration of their proper nature, tendency, and effect. There 
are perfons who may not be ambitious of emulating the fame 
of a Thuanus, a Voltaire, a Hume, or a Robertfon. There 
are writers who may be contented with fhining in an humbler 
{phere. ‘They may choofe to give only a clear and plain repre- 
fentation of hiftorical truth ; leaving it to their readers to come 
bine things together, and to draw their own conclufions, The 
hiftorians, who aim at no more than this, may be very fervice- 
able to mankind; and they fhould receive their due praifes 
without being invidioufly brought to a ftandard which they did 
not propofe to reach, and by which, therefore, they ought not 
to be tried, ° 

It is not folely, or even peculiarly, with a referencé to the 
Author before us, that we have made thefe obfervations. We 
have embraced the prefent opportunity of inferting them, be- 
caufe we have had occafion to remark, in the courfe of our cori- 
verfation with perfons of tafte and learning, that a certain faf- 
tidioufnefs of criticifm is fometimes indulged, which may be 
hurtful to the caufe of literature, and may difcourage the pub- 
lication of works that, in their refpeCtive views, are calculated 
to be eminently ufeful. This faftidioufnefs is the rather to bé 
guarded againft, as it is too often found in the moft ingenious 
men, who, from a confcioufhefs of their fuperior talents and 
Penetration, are ready to difparage what may not entirely come 
up to their own comprehenfive and philofophical ideas, 

Rev. Mar. 3774. ® Our 
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Our Readers already know * that the plan formed by Dr, 
Henry is to feparate the different parts of hiftory from each other, 
and to treat, in diftinét chapters, on the civil and military tranf. 
actions of Great Britain, its religion, conftitution, learning, 
arts, commerce, and manners. In confequence of this plan, 
the detail of facts is rendered fomewhat dry and unentertaining, 
and that connection, combination, and variety of events are 
wanted, from which hiftorical compofition derives its life, fpi. 
rit, and dignity. But, at the fame time, this method is ad- 
mirably adapted to the purpofes of fpecific information and in- 
ftru@tion. It attracts, likewife, the Reader’s peculiar attention’ 
te certain articles, the knowledge of which is highly ufeful; 
and yet they are too much overlooked in general hiftories, 
Thefe articles conftitute the chief and moft valuable parts of 
the work before us ; and it muft often be found a fingular ad- 
vantage to be able to have recourfe, at once, to whatever cons 


cerns any particular fubject, with which we may want to be 


acquainted. 

The period included in the prefent volume contains the hif- 
tory of Great Britain, from the arrival of the Saxons, A, D, 
449, to the landing of William Duke of Normandy, in 
1066. We fhall pafs over Dr. Henry’s account of the civil and 
military tranfactions of this period, as exhibiting nothing which 
peculiarly demands our notice ; and with regard to the chapter 
upon religion, we fhall only mention one or two circumftances, 
The tithes of the clergy of England had their origin in the 
ninth century. Ethelwolf, fucceflor of Egbert, called an af- 
fembly of all the great men of his hereditary kingdom of Wel- 
fex, at Winchefter, in November A. D. 844; and, with their 
confent, made a folemn grant to the church, of the tenth part 
of all the lands belonging to the crown, free from all taxes 
and impofitions of every kind, even from the three obligations, 
of building bridges,—fortifying and defending caftles—and 


marching out on military expeditions. This royal grant was: 


probably imitated by the nobility; and if it did not originally 
mean the tenth of the produce of the lands, it appears, from 
fubfequent events, that it foon came to be underftood in that 
fenfe.—In the beginning of the eleventh century, a fermon of 
Bifhop Alfric’s, from which Dr. Henry hath given an extradt, 
fhews very plainly that the church of England had not yet em- 
braced the doétrine of tranfubftantiation. The fermon is fo de- 
cifive in this refpect, that it has been often printed, and hath 
frequently been urged againft the advocates for Popery. 

In the chapter which contains the hiftory of the conftitution, 
government, and laws of Great Britain, during the Saxon pe- 


* Our account of Dr, Henry’s firft volume may be found in Rev, 
vol. xlv. p. 30. 
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riod, we meet with the following account of the low ftate of 
population : | : ; ; 

‘ Britain was far from being populous in the period we are now 
confidering. Of this the moft ample evidence, as well as the moft 
fatisfactory reafons, may be given, The Scots and Piéts had almoft 
quite depopulated a great part of provincial Britain before the arri- 
yal of the Saxons. Thofe dangerous auxiliaries becoming enemies, 
extirpated, enflaved, or expelled, all the ancient inhabitants of the 
beft part of Britain, in erecting their feven kingdoms. After thefe 
kingdoms were erected, their cruel and inceffant wars againft each 
other prevented their becoming populous. When thofe feven king- 
doms were united into one monarchy, new enemies appeared, no 
lefs deftru&tive to population than any of the former, and prevented 
the happy effects of that union. The fatal rage of building monatte- 
ries, and crouding them with ufelefs monks and nuns ; this rage, I 
fay, which feized the kings and nobility of England, after the efta- 
bliiment of the Englifh monarchy, contributed not a little to im- 
pede the increafe of people in that period. ‘The very imperfect ftate 
of commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, which occafioned fre- 
quent and deitrudtive famines, is at once an evidence and a caufe of 
afcanty population in thofe times. As a further evidence of this, it 
may be obferved, that there were very few cities or towns in Britain 
in this period, and thefe few were {mall and thinly peopled. In 
Scotland, there was not perhaps fo much as one place that merited 
the name of a city; and in South Britain, where the Romans had 
built fo great a number of towns, we are told by Nennius, there 
were only twenty-eight remaining in the feventh century. ‘There is 
the cleareft evidence from Doomiday-book, that not one of thefe ci- 
ties, even at the end of this period (London and Winchefter perhaps 
excepted) contained ten thoufand inhabitants, and the greateft part 
of them contained only a few hundreds, York, which is the 

reateft city inentioned in that famous record, contained only 1418 
Fontes, of which there were 540 uninhabited. In Exeter there were 
only 315 houfes, and in Warwick 223. Upon the whole, it feems 
very probable, that Britain was not much more populous in the times 
of the heptarchy, than it had been in the ancient Britifh times be- 
fore the firft Roman invafion ; not half fo populous as in the flourith- 
ing times of the Roman government; and that from the eftablith- 
ment of the Englifh monarchy to the conquett, it did not at any time 
contain above one million and a half of people. So fatal was the 
fall of the Roman empire to the populoufnefs of its provinces, and 
fo lowly was that lofs repaired!’ 

In defcribing the Red-boran and Labmen, i.e. Law-men, who 
were afleflors to the ordinary Judges, Dr. Henry endeavours to 
thew that they were not the fame with Jurors, 

* Some learned men, fays he, have been of opinion, that the red- 

ran and lahmen of the Anglo-Saxons, were the fame with the ju- 
tors Or jurymen of more modern times, who have aéted a very 1m- 
portant part in the adminiftration of juftice in England for feveral 
ages paft. But this opinion is evidently liable to very ftrong objec- 
fons, It is founded on one law of King Alfred’s, and two of King 

elred’s, which merit a moment’s confideration. King Alfred’s 

W may be thus tranflated: ** Ifa king’s thane is accufed of mur- 
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der, let him purge himfelf by twelve king’s thanes. If an inferjgg 
thane is accufed, let him purge himfelf by eleven of his equals, ang 
one king’s thane.” This law feems rather to relate to compurgators, 
which will be hereafter defcribed, than to jurors. The firft law of 
Ethelred is to this purpofe, *‘—That there may be a court held in 
every wapontack, let twelve of the moft venerable thanes, with the 
gerieve, ftand forth and {wear on the holy things put into their hands, 
that they will not condemn any innocent, nor acquit any guilty, 
erfon.”” This law direéts the manner of conftituting the judges in 
the hundred courts, which were the pretident and his twelve affef. 
fors, forming a permanent body. The fecond law of Ethelred is this: 
‘© Twelve law-men fhall adminifter juitice between the Welth and 
Englifh, fix Englifhmen and fix Welfhmen.” This was rather an 
article of a treaty than a law, and conftituted a court to determine 
controverfies between the fubjeéts of different ftates. In the next 
volume, we fhall have an opportunity of inveftigating the origin of 
juries.’ 
. The hint which our Author here gives, of his opinion con. 
cerning the origin of juries, by no means agrees with our fen. 
timents on that fubjeét. We think that the very paflages he 
has produced are much againft him, and that his attempts to 
explain them away are feeble and ineffectual. As he intends 
hereafter to inveftigate the rife of juries, we fhall not enlarge 
upon the queftion at prefent; but fhall content ourfelves with 
obferving, that the ableft of our antiquaries have aflerted the 
exiftence of this excellent mode of trial among our Saxon an- 
ceftors, Were we to be determined by bare authorities, we 
fhould certainly prefer the judgment of thofe who have fpent, 


perhaps, the beft part of their lives in the ftudy of Englifh an- 


tiquities, to that of a gentleman whofe knowledge is occafion- 
ally and, it may be, haftily acquired, to anfwer a particular pur- 
pole. This laft circumftance muft neceflarily be fometimes the 
cafe with Dr. Henry, confidering the great variety and extent 
of his undertaking. 

Our Author labours to fhew that the crown was hereditary 
in the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. He acknowledges, however, 
that it was not ftritly hereditary; and, indeed, he points out 
fo many deviations from the rule of fucceffion, that they almoft 
ferve to deftroy his general principle. The truth of the matter 
feems to have been, that Kings were ufually chofen out of the 
reigning family, and that the direct heir fucceeded to the throne, 
if he was grown up to years of maturity, and was a man of 
abilities and valour. Minors, notwithftanding their right of 
birth, were generally excluded. Dr. Henry obferves, that the 
hereditary rule of fucceffion is the moft natural and obvious 
one. But the idea of a ftri& hereditary fucceffion is far from 
being natural and obvious. It is too refined and metaphyficd 
to take place in the early periods of fociety, Accordingly ¥¢ 
know, from all the hiftory of Europe, that it was a ~— 
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before the rules of reprefentation which now prevail came to be 
firmly eftablifhed. Our Author takes care to inform us, that 
‘our prefent moft gracious fovereign George the Third, is de- 
fended from Cerdic, the founder of the Weft-Saxon kingdom.’ 
Does the learned Doétor intend to intimate, by this remark, 
that his Majefty is the proper reprefentative and heir of Cerdic ? 
If not, the obfervation is trifling and adulatory. George the 
Third has a far nobler title to the crown than any claim de- 
rived from defcent ; a title founded on the parliamentary de- 
termination of a great and free people. ‘This, we doubt not, 
Dr. Henry will be as ready to acknowledge as ourfelves. 

It will be agreeable to the liberal part of our Readers to pe- 


rufe the fubfequent account of the limitations to which our an- 


cient Princes were fubject : 

‘ Nothing can be more evident than this important truth,— 
«; That our Anglo-Saxon Kings were not abfolute monarchs; but 
that their powers and prerogatives were limited by the laws and cuf- 
toms of their country.”” Our Saxon anceftors had been governed by 
limited monarchs in their native feats on the continent ; and there is 
not the leaft appearance or probability, that they relinquifhed their 
liberties, and fubmitted to abfolute government in their new fettle- 
ments in this ifland. Ie is not to be imagined, that men whofe 
reigning paflion was the love of liberty, would willingly refign it ; 
and their new fovereigns, who had been their fellow-foldiers, had 
certainly no power to compel them to fuch a refignation. The power 
of adminiftering juftice to their fubjects, and of commanding the ar- 
mies of the ftate, which have been reprefented above as the moft im- 
portant duties of our Anglo-Saxon Kings, may be alfo confidered as 
their chief prerogatives. Thofe princes who performed thefe two 
ofices in their own perfons, with great abilities and fuccefs, had the 
greateft influence and authority ; while thofe who wanted either ca- 
pacity or induftry for the execution of thefe offices, were much de- 
fpifed and difregarded. 

* None of our Saxon Kings ever fo much as pretended to the power 
of making laws, or impofing taxes, without the advice and confent 
of their wittenagemots, or aflemblies of the great and wife men of 
heir refpe€tive kingdoms. This is evident from the preambles to the 
feveral fyftems of Saxon laws which are ftill extant. 

* It feems to have been the prerogative of our Saxon Kings to call 
the wittenagemots, or great councils,—to appoint the times and 
places of their meeting,—to prefide in them in perfon,—to propofe 
the fubjects of their deliberations,—and to execute their decrees. 

* When the kingdom was fuddenly invaded by a foreign enemy, 
Or its internal peace difturbed by an infurrection, the King might, by 
his own authority, put himfelf at the head of his troops, to repel the 
invaders, or fupprefs the infurgents: but when a formal war againft 
a neighbouring {tate was intended, more deliberation was required ; 
and It could not be undertaken without the advice and confent of 
pewittena mot. The Anglo-Saxon Kings had confiderable in- 

Wence in difpofing of the conquered lands, and dividing the fpoils 
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taken from the enemy ; but they were obliged to ufe this influence 
with juftice and moderation, and could not keep above a third 
of thefe lands and fpoils to themfelves, without incurring the indig. 
nation of their troops. King Harold, by retaining a greater propor, 
tion than this of the Danifh and Norwegian fpoils, occafioned % 
great a difguft and defertion in his army, that it proved the chief 
caufe of his ruin, The confent of the wittenagemot was commonly 
obtained to the conclufion of peace, as well as to the declaration of 
war ; becaufe the profperity and happinefs of the whole kingdom 
was as much concerned in the one as in the other. “hf 
‘ Among the ancient Germans, the King had no power to inflid 
any punifhment upon his foldiers for defertion, or other offences, 
this being the province of their priefts, who acted by the authority of 
the god of war, who was fuppofed to be prefent in their armies, But 
after the introduction of Chriftianity, the exercife of military difc. 
pline became one of the royal prerogatives, as it was never claimed 


by the Chriftian clergy. 

‘ The Anglo-Saxon Kings had no power of remitting any mul@ 
or fine impofed upon any criminal by a court of juftice, becaufe that 
would have been depriving another perfon of his right; but they 
had a power of changing a capital into a pecuniary punifhment, 

‘ The Kings of England, in the period we are now confidering, 
were only ufufructuaries of the crown-lands, and could not alienate 
any of thefe lands, even to the church, withoxt the confent of the 


wittenagemot.’ 
Dr. Henry, after having defcribed the wittenagemot, takes 


notice, that * though great efforts have been made to prove 
that the ceorls, or fmall proprietors of land, were reprefented 
in the wittenagemots by their tithing-men, or borfholders, and 
the inhabitants .of trading towns by their aldermen or port- 
reeves, it muft be confefled, that of this there is not fufficient 
hiftorical evidence remaining,’ Here again we are obliged to 
declare, that we differ in opinion from our Author. We are 
not infenfible of the difficulties in which the fubje& is involved. 
Neverthelefs, we are perfuaded that the hiftorical, circumftane 
tial, and legal evidences, taken together, form a ftrong proof of 
the Commons having had a fhare in the Anglo-Saxon legiflature, 
Dr. Henry himfelf acknowledges, that the ceorls were not exe 
cluded from the wittenagemot by any pofitive law; and it is 
not likely that they fhould, in general, voluntarily give up fo 
ymportant and valuable a privilege. 

Our Author, fpeaking of the Welch, obferves, that. § their 
animofity agaift the Saxons was for fome ages fo violent, that 
they would comply with none of their cuftoms, either in civil 
or religious matters. But when this animofity began to weaf 
off, the great imperfetion of their own form of government 
made them fo ready to adopt the political regulations of theit 
ancient enemies, that before the middle of the tenth century; 
the conftitution, magiftrates, and courts of Wales, were almof 
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exactly the fame with thofe of England. This is fo true, that 
more minute and particular account of the Anglo-Saxon con- 
fitution might be extracted from the Welch laws of Howel 
Dha, which were collected A.D. 842, than even from the 
Saxon laws themfelves.’ 

Weare furprized that Dr. Henry did not difcern fome ap- 
pearance of inconfiftency in this reprefentation of things. 
Laws collected before the middle of the ninth century, cannot 
rove how far political regulations might be borrowed from the 
utes, which are intimated not to have been completely 
adopted till toward the middle of the tenth century. The inge- 
nious and learned Mr. Whitaker confiders the laws of Howel 
Dha, as evidences of what was the ancient Britifh conftitution ; 
and we agree with him in this refpe&. ‘There feems to have 
been a great fimilarity, among all the northern nations of anti- 
quity, in their original forms and modes of government. We 
do not, however, mean to deny that the Welch did, in a courfe 
of time, take many of their cuftoms from their neighbours the 
Saxons. 

In the defcription of the different kinds of ordeals, it is plea- 
fant to remark the prudent care which the clergy took of them- 
felves; The corfned, or confecrated bread and cheefe, was the 
ordeal to which they commonly appealed, and the appeal could 
not either be dangerous or difagreeable to a hungry prieft. A 
piece of barley bread, and a piece of cheefe, were Jaid upon 
the altar, over which a prieft pronounced certain conjurations, 
and prayed with great fervency, that if the perfon accufed was 
uilty, God would fend his angel Gabriel to ftop his throat, 
that he might not be able to {wallow that bread and cheefe. 
Thefe prayers being ended, the culprit approached the altar, 
took up the bread and cheefe, and began toeat it. If he fwal- 
lowed freely, he was declared innocent; but if it ftuck in his 
throat, and he could not fwallow, he was pronounced guilty. 

After the ftri€tures we have made upon Dr. Henry, and 
which, we think, might be extended to other inftances, it is 
but doing juftice to him to tranfcribe what he has faid, at the 
conclufion of his third chapter, 

* If the Anglo-Saxon conftitution, government, and laws, do not 
appear fo excellent and perfect in all refpects, in the above defcrip- 
tion, as they have been fometimes reprefented, and as the fond ad- 
mirers of antiquity have been ufed to think them, the Author of this 
work cannot help it; and hath nothing to fay in his own defence, 
but that he hath ufed his beft endeavours to difcover the truth, to 
reprefent it fairly, and to guard againft miftakes. It muft,. in par- 
ticular, be evident to every intelligent reader, that many of their 


Penal laws were founded on wrong principles; and many of their 
modes of trial led to wrong decifions.’ 
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The fourth chapter, comprehending the hiftory of Learning, 
is very entertaining, and, if our limits would permit, we could, 
with pleafure, make feveral extracts from it, efpecially with 
regard to the literary characters of Aldhem, Theodore, Bede, 
Alcuinus, John Scot, and King Alfred. But we muft content 
ourfelvyes with laying before our Readers Dr. Henry’s obferva- 
tions upon the difficulties of acquiring literature, during the 
Saxon period. 

¢ That we may not entertain too contemptible an opinion of our 
forefathers, who dourifhed in the benighted ages which we are now 
examining, it is neceflary to pay due attention to their unhappy cir. 
cumftances. To fay nothing of that contempt for letters which they 
derived from their anceftors, and of the almott inceffant wars in which 
they were engaged, it was difficult, or rather impoffible, for any but 
the clergy, and a very few of the moit wealthy among the laity, to 
obtain the leaft fmattering of learning ; becaufe all the means of ac- 
quiring it were far beyond their reach. It is impoflible to learn to 
read and write even our own native tongue, which is now hardly 
efteemed a part of learning, without books, mafters, and materials 
for writing ; but in thofe ages all thefe were fo extremely fcarce and 
dear, that none but great princes and wealthy prelates could procure 
them. We have already heard of a large eftate given by a King of 
Northumberland for a fingle.volume ; and the hiftory of the middle 
ages abounds with examples of that kind. How then was it poflible 
for perfons of a moderate fortune to procure fo much as one book, 
much lefs fuch a number of books as to make their learning to read 
an accomplifhment that would reward their trouble? It was then as 
difficult to borrow books as to buy them. It is a fufficient proof of 
this, that a King of France was obliged to depofit a confiderable 
quantity of plate, and to get one of his nobility to join with him in 
a hond, under a high penalty, to return it, before he could procure 
the loan of one volume, which may now be purchafed for a few hhil- 
lings. ‘Materials for writing were alfo very fcarce and dear, which 
made few perfons think of learning that art. This was one reafon of 
the {carcity of books ; and that great eftates were often transferred 
from one owner to another by a mere verbal agreement, and the de- 
livery of earth and flone, before witnefles, without any written deed, 
Parchment, in particular, on which all their books were written, 
was fo difficult to be procured, that many of the MSS of the middle 
ages which are ftill preferved, appear to have been witten dn parch- 
ment from which fome former writing had been erafed. But if books 
and materials for writing were in thofe ages fo fcarce, good matters, 
who were capable of teaching the fciences to any purpofe, were full 
fcarcer, and more difhcult to be procured. When there was not one 
man in paging to the fouth of the Thames who underftood Latin, it 
was not poilible tq learn that language, without fending for a teacher 


from fome foreign country. In thefe circumftances, can we be fur- 
rized, that learning was fo imperfect, and in fo few hands? The 
rremple of Science was then but a homely fabric, with few charms 
‘te allure worthippers, and at the fame time furrounded with ge 
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and rugged precipices, which difcouraged their approach. When 
Alfred the Great formed the defign of rendering learning more gene- 
yal than it had formerly been, he never dreamed of extending it to 
the common people, which he knew was quite impracticable, but 
only obliged perfons of rank and fortune, by a law, to fend their 
fons to fchool ; and we have good reafon to believe, that this was 
efleemed a very hard law, and that it was not long obeyed.’ 
The hiftory of the Arts of Great Britain, which is the fub- 
ject of the fifth chapter, contains much curious and pleafing 
information, In the account which is given of the great ho- 
nour that was paid to poetry and the poets, we have fome 
doubt, whether the Author hath fufficiently difcriminated the 
precife character of the Saxons in this refpect, from that of the 
nations around them. If we are not miftaken, the Saxons of 
England were lefs enthufiaftically fond of acne! and poets than 
fome others of the northern tribes, and particularly the ancient 
Britons. 

In the hiftory of Commerce, Coin, and Shipping, we read, 
with particular fatisfaction, of the furprizing efforts of Alfred the 
Great for encreafing the trade and naval power of his country, 
and for making new difcoveries. The flourifhing condition to 
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which Edgar the Peaceable raifed the Englith fleet is, likewife, 
: an object of agreeable contemplation. Dr. Henry has taken no 
, little pains in deducing the ftate of coin in Great Britain, from 
d the departure of the Romans to the eftablifhment of the Saxons, 
s In the management of this intricate and perplexing fubject, he 
f has received confiderable affiftance from the labours of the late 
: learned Mr. Clarke, to whom he gratefully acknowledges his 
Y obligations. 

4 The feventh and laft chapter, which relates to the Manners, 
h Virtues, Vices, remarkable Cuftoms, Language, Drefs, Diet, 
f and Diverfions of the People of Great Britain, from the Arrival 
d of the Saxons to the Landing of William Duke of Normandy, 
. contains a variety of entertaining circumftances. As it would be 
f impracticable to purfue our Author through his whole narration, 
2 we fhall only prefent one farther fpecimen of his work, in the 
a — he hath given of the love which the Anglo-Saxons 
; '¢ ihad for liberty. i 
: _ After the account that hath been given of the Anglo-Saxon con- 
f fitution in a former chapter, it is hardly neceflary to obferve, that 
‘ the love of political liberty, and of a free and legal form of govern- 
x ment, may be juftly reckoned among the national virtues of the Eng- 
‘ lith in this period. This virtue, together with the great and leading 
a Principles of their conftitution, they derived from their anceftors, the 
: ancient Germans, who are greatly celebrated by the Greek and Ro- 
7 man writers for their love of liberty, and their brave defence of that 
, — bleffing. Thofe armies of adventurers which arrived from 
d wermany in queft of fegtlements in this ifland, in the fifth and fixth 
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centuries, were compofed of high-fpirited and haughty warriors, who 
were alnioft equals, and would admit of no greater degrees of fubor 
dination than they chofe themfelves, and thought neceffary to the 
fuccefs of their enterprizes. Their conquefts, we may be certain, 
did not abate their haughtinefs, or make them more fubmiffive to 
their leaders. For their own honour, after their fettlement, th 
allowed thofe leaders to affume the name of Kings, and gave them a 
large proportion of the conquered lands to fupport their dignity; 
but they ftill retained in their own hands the power of making laws, 
impofing taxes, and determining all. national queftions of import. 
ance, in their national affemblies, as their anceftors had: done in their 
native feats on the continent, Of thefe ineftimable privileges they 
continued to be infinitely jealous, and to defend them with the mot 
undaunted refolution ; and it is to this political jealoufy and refolu. 
tion of our .remote anceitors, that we are indebted for our prefent 
free and legal form of government.’ : 
The martial fpirit of the Danes, and the caufes and. proper. 
ties of that fpirit, together with the fondnefs of that nation for 
a violent death, are well defcribed by Dr. Henry. Among other 
circumftances he hath not forgotten the attention and refpeé 
that were fhewn to the fair fex; an amiable peculiarity in the 
character of the northern nations; which has been beautifully 
difplayed, and well accounted for, by Monf. Mallet, in the 
Introduétion to his Hiftory of Denmark. | 
Whatever farther defects might be pointed out in the prefent 
performance, it muft be acknowledged that, upon the whole, 
it pofleffes confiderable merit. The Author, indeed, is not 
diftinguifhed by elevation of genius, by philofophical penetra: 
tion, or by a capacity of rifing to the higheft fpecies of hiftori- 
cal compofition; but he pofleffes a great fhare of good fenfe, 
and his diligence and Jabour muft have been uncommonly great, 
He refers always to his authorities. His ftyle, if not elegant, or 
remarkably nervous, is clear, and for the moft part, though not 
univerfally, correct. As a collection of fa&s and materials, 
Dr. Henry’s Hiftory of Great Britain cannot but be peculiarly 
ufeful. It is a work which every gentleman would with to 
place in his library, that he may be able to confult it on pro- 
per occafions. kK, 

























Art. 1X. Sethona; a Tragedy. As it is performed at the Theatre: 
Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 1s. Od. Becket. 1774. 


‘ OtoneEt Dow,’ (fays the Editor’s advertifement) ¢ when 

he failed for India, left the following tragedy in the 
pofleffion of Mr. Garrick. The event has fhewn, that the re- 
putation of an abfent Author could not have been trufted in 
fafer hands.’—We fubfcribe to this grateful declaration; and 
we have no objection to the feveral acknowledgments which 
make up the reft of this advertifement. We are only forry that 
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in the next edition, the Reviewers will not be found in the lift 
of benefactors to this poetical bantling, who feems, by the ab- 
fence of its natural parent, to demand peculiar indulgence. 
The only circumftance that renders this unneceflary, is the 
rudent choice of a guardian. ‘There are many cafes in which 
we fhould prefer a Lord Chancellor, in the management of our 
affairs, to any unexperienced and injudicious relations. ‘There 
js hardly any theatrical cafe in which we fhould not rather chufe 
to have our reputation in the hands of Mr. Garrick, than even in 
our own. It is our full purpofe therefore, when we can, either 
feparately or altogether, produce a play, to tranfport ourfelves, 
to Ireland at Jeaft, and to leave it to the generofity and ma- 
nagement of Mr. Garrick. — 

In fober truth, and without a joke, we do not remember any 
play fo ftriking and interefting in the reprefentation, and yet 
fo cold, fo unaffe&ting in the perufal, as the prefent tragedy. 
Few of our Readers, we fuppofe, can be unacquainted with 
the ftory of it, as it has been given at large in the news-papers. 
The f{cene is in Egypt; and the principal perfons who intereft 
us by their diftrefs, are an aged dethroned King; an amiable 
and excellent daughter; and a noble-fpirited heroic youth, 
nephew to the old King, and the lawful heir to the throne. 
Colonel Dow has well conduéted the bufinefs of the play, and 
varied the fituations of his charaéters with great art: but when 
they are got into the moft affecting of thofe fituations, he leaves 
us to Mr. Garrick; who indeed makes the moft of our imagi- 
nations, and manages matters fo, that we attribute to the play 
what is rather due to the fcenes. We cannot but think that if 
the actors were made to /peak the real language of the paffions which 
they talk about, the feveral tranfactions in the Catacombs 
— be among the moft affecting that were ever exhibited on 
any ftage. 

The Reader will judge of the Author’s talents * by the fol- 
lowing quotation : : 


aC‘ T° Vs 
Ener SETH ON A, difra&edly, 

SeTHona. Ofiris thunders! yet the tyrant lives, 

Whilft Seraphis and Menes are no more! 

O that my fpirit, like that tranfient beam, 

Would take its courfe upon the veering winds, 
Amasis, Why com’ft thou thus, Sethona? Hence, retire! 
Sern. (not obferving him.) It is the melancholy bird of night, 

Perch’d on that mould’ring battlement, that {creams 

Her boding notes of woe. Ye hideous forms, 

That dimly rjfe upon the night, and float 





* See alfo the account of the juftly-admired Zingis, a tragedy, by 
hoe 


the fame Author, Review, vol. xl. Pp. 50. 
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In the wild tempeft of the troubled air! | 
Roll] not your mournful voices on the ftorm, 
Away! Your awful geftures are in vain, 
All—all my fears are vanquifh’d by my woes. 
Ama. She muft not tarry here! 
SETH. What groan was that? 
In that dark cell I heard the found of chains. 
This is my way ! that taper fhall dire& 
My fteps. Ye awful fpirits of my race, 
I come to join you in your dark repofe! (going.) 
Ama.  Sethona, ftop, Let me convey thee hence, 
Why doft thou gaze upon the vaulted roof, 
As if fome god defcended ; or the heav’ns 
Were open’d to thy view? 
SETH. The cloud is broke! 
Behold him mounted on the cherub’s wing! 
His white beard ftreams in air! The red drops fall 
Upon me! He was old! Hard was the heart, 
And ruthlefs was the hand! 
Ama. She heeds me not ! 
Excefs of grief has almoft quench’d the light 
Of reafon in her mind. 
SETH. Was ever love 
Like mine? Pale as the watry cloud his face ! 
Cold, cold his breaft, and filent is his tongue ! 
His ruby lips! Sethona, like the bee, 
Suck’d honey from the rofe! I knew not then 
He was my brother! 
AMA. How her frenzy burns. 
It runs on Menes. | 
SETH. When his bright eyes roll’d, 
I look’d not at the fun ; and when he fpoke 
My fingers dropt the lyre. ‘This wound was death. 
It bleeds! it bleeds! This breaft was void of guilt. 
Why do I weep? To-night I am the bride, 
The bride of Amafis. ‘Thefe wedding robes 
Will prove my winding fheet. 
AMA. Remorfe begins 
To faften on my heart. I feel, I feel, 
That guilt, like the envenom’d fcorpion, bears 
Its own’s death's fting. Her frenzy feems to add 
New luftre to her beauty ; and thofe eyes 
Were not fo piercing, when the milder beams 
Of wifdom temper’d their refiftlefs pow’r : 
And yet the form alone remains. The light 
Is gone, and, like the dim orb of the moon, 
She labours in eclipfe. 
SETH. Hark! Who art thou? 
Give me thy hand. 
Ama. What would’ft thou with my hand? 
SetH. Away, away! wath out thefe purple ftains! 
Ama. It is too late. | 
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Too late! who murder’d them? 


6 Ha! how fhe probes my heart, where moft inflam’d? 
SerH. Why do I tarry here? Let me behold 

Their bleeding wounds [going. 
Ama. (fopping ber.) It muft not, fhall not be! 
Set.  ‘l'yrantaway! My forrows cure themfelves, 


And vanquith’d nature finds repofe in death, 

The fountain of my tears is dry, my eyes 

Burn with the raging fever of my brain. 

Tis he! ’tis Menes! Oh, } follow thee! 

Roll’d in that fhadowy mantle, thou fhalt bear 

Sethona from her woes. (rufbes out. 


We think this fcene is one of the moft interefting in the play, 
and we have given it for that reafon: the Reader who under- 
ftands the language of Nature need not recollect Ophelia in 
order to judge of its merit. We 


boone 





Art. X. The Man of Bufinefs; a Comedy. As it is acted at the 
Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden. By George Colman. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Becket. 1774. 


HE ftory, and many of the principal circumftances of this 
play, have an evident reference to fome late and well- 
known events in the mercantile world ; and they depend moftly 
on the following parts. Firft, that of Fab/e, an old banker; 
fecondly, Beverley, his partner, a man negligent of his affairs, 
given up to his pleafures, in fine, a modern man of bufinefs ; 
thirdly, Denier, a young mifer; fourthly, Golding, another 
partner, but refident abroad in the Indies; and, fifthly, Lydia, 
the daughter of Golding. Beverley embarrafles his affairs in the 
ways common to aman of pleafure. In conduéting the feveral 
circumftances of his folly, tne Author copies the manners of the 
times, and yet avoids every thing trite and uninterefting, As 
Mr. Colman can afford to be criticifed, we are the lefs {crupu- 
lous in remarking whatever we imagine is in any degree un- 
worthy of his talents. The following fcene between Beverley 
and Lydia, we think, is not drawn after Nature. Beverley’s 
manner of declaring himfelf is neither delicate nor in charac- 
ter, as Mr. Colman would have us conceive of him. Lydia is 
g€nerous and good, but fhe does not fpeak the language of a 
Woman in fuch a fituation. 


Mannt BEVERLEY and LYDIA, 
(They remain fome time filent.) 


‘ Bev, Excufe me, Madam, if I venture to exprefs how deeply I am 

enfible of your appearing to be affected by my misfortunes: and yet 

a but confefs that [ feel your compaffion almoft as painfully as 
‘eproach—for I am confcious I have not deferved it. 
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Lyd. Touched as I am with the reverfe of your fituation, Mr. Be. 
verley, I will not diflemble to you that I am pleafed with the change 
in your behaviour. - 

Bev, Still, ftill, this very approbation ferves to reproach me with 
the impropriety of my late conduct towards you. I feel it.. I requeft 

our forgivenefs of it; and fhould be happy to pafs the reft of my 
fife in endeavouring to atone it. | 

Lyd. Make no apologies to me, Mr. Beverley; I have no right to 
expect them, nor has your conduét rendered them neceffary: moft 
young gentlemen who pique themfelves on their knowledge of the 
world, act much in the fame manner aé you behave to me, 

Bev. It.is too true; but it is not the fwarm of coxcombs that ren- 
ders them Jefs impertinent or troublefome. I ought not to have 
adopted their contemptuous airs, without being matter alfo of their 
tame infenfibility ; yet I had youth to plead in excufe for my vani- 
ties,;. and°I flatter myfelf, that time and refleftion—and another mo- 
teveRWat diftraéts me when I think of it—might have rendered me an 
objeé lefs unworthy your compaflion. Calamity has torn the veit 
from my eyes, and I now fee but too plainly, not only your excel- 
lence, but my own imperfections. 

Lyd. Calamity is a fevere mafter, yet amendment can fcarce be 
urchafed too dearly: and as your errors have been venial, your 
iftrefs may be but tranfient; nay, may, perhaps, at laft be the 

means of your happinefs. 7 

Bev. Impoffible! Impoffible! However I may be reftored to af- 
fluence, I can never, never tafte of happinefs. I have thrown away 
—perhaps wantonly too—I have thrown away the jewel that fhould 
have been the pride and blefling of my life.—Oh, Lydia! the feel- 
ings of worldly diftrefs are nothing to the agonies of a defpairing af- 
fection. My fituation extorts from me what I have hitherto endea- 
voured to conceal everi from myfelf. I love you—I feel I long have 
loved you—though wretch and fool enough to be almoft afhamed of 
a paflion in which I ought to have gloricd. I am now punithed for 
it—heaven knows, feverely punifhed—perhaps too feverely —by lofing’ 
the very hopes of ever obtaining you. 

Lyd. Do not run from one dangerous extreme to another, Mr. Be- 
verley ; but guard againft defpondency, as well as vanity and pre- 
fumption. I fee you are much agitated, much dejected ; and what 
it would, perhaps, have been dangerous and- unpardonable to have 
owned to you but yefterday, to-day 1 fhall not fcruple to declare. 
Hurried away, as you were, by a torrent of fafhionable vanities, and 
the poor ambition of keeping high company, | thought [ could dif- 
cern in your mind and difpofition no mean underftanding, nor un- 
generous principles—too good for the affociates you had felected, and 
too fufceptible not to be in danger from fuch fociety. It is no won- 
der, therefore, if I felt any growing partiality for you, that | endea- 
voured to reftrain it. 

Bev. To reftrain it! Say rather to extinguifh it. Oh, I mee 
ceive all my wretchednefs.—But to be fupplanted by my bofom- 
friend! by Denier! | 

Lyd. I am at a lofs.to comprehend you. | 2 ; 
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Bev. He confefied to me his paffion for you but this very morn-, 
ing—not an nn ago he declared to me his intention of making you 
ious propofals. , 
a o propofals would be fure of being rejetted—rejected with 

the utmoft indignation. 

Bev. What do I hear? May I ftill hope then? And are you re- 
flved not to liften to his addreffes? = 

Lyd. 1 am too well acquainted with his character. His manners,. 
‘ndeed, are lively, and his worldly turn enables him to work himfelf 
‘ato the fiiendthip of others; efpecially, thofe like yourfelf, Mr. 
Beverley—of an undefigning open-hearted character; in order to 
avail himfelf of their foibles, promote his interett, and gratify his 
penury. Rely not too fecurely on the warmth of his profeflions ! 
feady to no point but his intereft, you will find him fhifting in his 
conduét according to the revolutions in your fortune. He feemed at 
frit defirous to unite me to you; but now, hearing, I fuppofe, of 
the alteration in your circumftances, and the late remittances in my 
favour, it is.perfe&tly agreeable to his fentiments, to endeavour to 
fupplant you. As yet, however, he has made me no overtures, 

Bev. So far then at leaft he is not unfaithful. But Oh, my Lydia! 
may interpret your repugnance to his addrefles as an argument in 
my favour ? se 

Lyd. I have already frankly declared my opinion of your charac 
ter. It now remains with you to prove the truth of that opinion, 
and to determine my refolution accordingly. Do but bear up againft 
adverfity, fo as to fhew yourfelf equal to the poffible return of profpe- 
rity—a trial, perhaps, ten times more dangerous—and be affured, 
Mr. Beverley, that with the approbation of my friends, 1 fhall be 
happy to give every proof of my efteem for fo valuable a charatter. 

Bev, My deareft Lydia! (kifing her hand) Modeft, amiable, Ly- 
dia! When you avow efteem, let me prefume to conftrue it affec- 
tion! Oh Lydia, you have made me fond of my misfortunes. Eafe 
and afluence corrupted me, and had fo weakened and enervated my 
mind, that the rough ftroke of adverfity would have ftunned me be- 
yond the power of recovery, had not your gentle hand raifed me to 
the hope of happinefs. Take your pupil, Lydia; and render him— 
for you only can effet it—oh render him worthy of fo dear, fo ex- 
quifite a monitrefs ! 

. We have given this dialogue at large, that the Reader may 
judge whether we have been miftaken or not in our judgment 
ofit, Our ufual cuftom is to exhibit the moft advantageous 
parts of the works of thofe Writers who, we think, at once de- 
leve and need encouragement. We treat Mr. Colman ina 
diferent manner, becaufe we think our duty to the Public 
thould make us watchful over thofe who are in pofleffion of its 


favour, Mr. Colman may not want the affiftance of a Re 
viewer's praife, but he may receive benefit from the animadver- 


ons of his friends, 


the Reader fhould think we had no reafon to blame the 
lige Icene, we can aflure him he will have no reafon to be 

atishied with any other part of the play. 
| W. ART. 
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Arr. XI; Confiderations on certain Political Tranfactions of the Prowinc 
of South Carolina: Containing a View of the Colony Legiflatures, 
(under the Defcription of that of Carolina in particular.) With 
Obfervations, fhewing their Refemblance to the Britifh Model, 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 1774. 


HIS pamphlet contains a detail of curious and interefling 
tranfactions, and therefore merits particular attention, 
he Writer, with fome humour, avows himfelf to be a down. 
tight placeman of near twenty years ftanding ; and as it may be 
fuppofed his employment is in the province of which he treats, 
it is a rare inftance of twofold good fortune: firft, that he has 
been fuffered to hold a place fo long amid the fluctuation of mi- 
niftries and oppofite interefts ; and, fecondly, that his confi. 
tution has enabled him to weather it for that length of time in 
fo dangerous a climate. If the candour of this declaration 
fhould, as he apprehends, prejudice our patriots, and perfons 
out of place, againft him, we are confident that the good fenfe 
and impartiality which he difplays, will recommend him to all 
men who have underftanding enough to know that government 
muft be adminiftered ; and that when perfons of talents and in- 
teyrity execute offices under it, they havea claim to refpedt, as 
the beft friends to the Public. 

There is a clear diftin&tion between oppofing the bad mea. 
fures of government, and adopting oppofition to government 
ds a fettled plan of condu&t: the former is true patriotifm, but 
the latter muft be dictated by a weak head or a bad heart. In- 
deed patriotifm, inthe beft fenfe of the term, if too eagerly pro- 
fecuted, will degenerate into the madnefs of blind faction; for 
according to the familiar adage of /ummum jus, fumma injuria, 
extreams are always blameable and dangerous. ‘The American 
ftamp-act was perhaps the moft inconfiderate meafure that go- 
vernment could have attempted to carry into execution, as it 
came at leaft a century too late, and as the confequences of it 
are very unlikely to fubfide, The prefent Writer thus confiders 
thefe confequences : 

‘ It is not my intention to enquire into the policy of impofing 
ftamp-duties on the fubjeéts in America; neither dol prefume to 
determine any thing refpecting an a& fo extremely offenfive to the 
colonies in general; but I beg to offer a fmall conjecture, That the 
repeal thereof will prove to be an epoch in the annals of Britith ftory; 
for, fince that memorable period, the public affairs of thefe countries 
have been in a ftate of almoft ruinous diftraétion ; and what was pro 
bably meant to infpire gratitude and love, has rather kindled ran- 
cour and difguit.—The affection of the Parent State feems to be con- 
fidered as the effects of aged fondnefs and impotent attachment: and 
forry 1 am to fay, that conceflions have datly produced ufurpation 
and refiflance ; one claim has been followed by another, which, g& 
nerating more, have multiplied like the encreafing power of nual 
bers, in a COMME, as it were, of geometrical prime . Conth 
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South Carolina was not the moft backward in the general op- 

ition to this-ftamp-act ; for we are informed that the Affem- 
bly did not think the Governor obliged to enforce the execution 
of that law, as it had not been tranfmitted to him by the Se- 
cretaries of State, or the Lords of Trade: though it feems the 
printed act had been fent to the Lieutenant-Governor by the 
Attorney-General. This advantage, weak as it 'was in a pub- 
lic body to attempt to profit by it, was afforded by the notifica- 
tion of new laws not being pofitively prefcribed. ‘They were 
anciently proclaimed by the Sheriffs; a formality which, fince 
the invention of printing, their circulation from the prefs has 
been thought to render needlefs. But though this may be decmed 
fuficient publication to public bodies, whofe duty it is to pro- 
cure them, yet laws are often pafled whofe operation is not fo 
extenfive, nor their exiftence fo notorious, as the act above- 
mentioned: andit may feem hard, to convict individuals on fta- 
tutes, which though they are prefumed to be acquainted with, 
this knowledge is dependent on meer contingencies that may 
not take place under all circumftances, even without fuppofing 
wilful ignorance. 

The next ftep taken by the Affembly of South Carolina, which 
affords matter for animadverfion, was to tranfmit, on their own 
authority, 15001. to the Society for fupporting the Biil of 
Rights, at the London Tavern, ‘On this meafure our Author 
is very fevere ; and from what he fays we fhall extraét the fol- 
lowing paflages : | ) ! 

* The true points of debate, then, may be comprehended in a few 
plain pofitions, arifing from the above detail of fa¢ts, viz. That the 
Commons Houfe of Affembly fignalized themfelveg in favour of a 
Club called the Supporters of the Bill of Rights, held at the London 
Tavern, by voting, in December. 1769, 1500 1. Sterling for their ufe, 
and ordering the Public Treafurer to pay the fame out of any monies 
in the Treafury. | 

‘ That this order was made by their own /ole authority, indepen- 
dent of, and without the privity or confent of the other two branches 
of the legiflature. 

* That when the firft Annual Tax-bill was fent to the Upper Houfe 
in the month of March 1770, with a fchedule annexed containing 
the following charge, viz. ‘* To Jacob Motte, Efq; advanced by him 
to the perfons named by a refolution of the Houfe, 10,5001. (being 
of the value of 15001. Sterling)” the Council rejected the faid bill, 
and feveral fubfequent ones have fince met with the like fate, for rhe 
very fame reafon. 

* That the conduct of his Majefty’s Council has not only been 
twice highly approved by the King himfelf, but the difpute has been 
taken up by the Crown ; and by an additional inftruétion to the Go- 
vernor, fuch orders have been declared to be unconititutional; and 
the like praétice has been thereby fully provided againft in future. 

Rey, Mar, 1774s by ‘ That 
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¢ That the Affembly, tenacious of their rights, as conceived b 
them, and obftinate in adhering to,the. meafure. which had given ©. 
jug caufe of offence, have repeatedly perfifted in the juftice and pro. 
priety of the original vote and order, notwithftanding his Majeily’s 
royal interpofition in the cafe. | a 

¢ Thus ftands this important, conteft between tlte Crown and the” 
People’s Reprefentatives of his'Majeity’s colony of South Carolina,— 

* It is true, ‘that the Commons are to judge and determine in what 
cafes they will or ought to give and grant; but furely it.is implied, 
that they fhall not agro and injurioufly appropriate the public 
treafure, andthereby abufe the confidence repofed in. them by the 
people. Surely it will not be.contended, that they have a right to 
impoverith the members of the ftate, when the neceflities of govern- 
ment require no fych exertions. Admit, for a- moment, that the 


Affembly are poffefled of a power to apply the money of their con- © 


flituents to any purpofes generally, and we muft alfo admit, that th 
may do fo to any amount and extent whatever; and then, I think, 
the reprefented are in a ftate of abfolute vaffalage and ruinous depend- 
ence. 

‘ Is it not an arbitrary ac to tax the eftates of the fubje&s in this 
colony to fupport a private club, a tavern club, a faétious club, upon 
any fpecious pretence or colourable excufe ?—Is it juft, fit, or reafon- 
able, that burthens fhould ke laid upon the people, to ferve a job or 
gratify a whim ‘—Can men fuffer themfelves to be fo deluded, and 
amufed, to their lofs as well as fhame ?—Are chains moré tolerable, 
becaufe impofed by our own confent ?—Can men tamely furrender 
their reafon, and the power of judging for themfzlves, by a fingle 
a& of delegation ?—Was it their fenie and meaning, to- furnifh their 
conftituents with rods for their own backs; and are thofe whom they 
chofe to reprefent and proteét them, to be their executioners ?—lIs 
the colony arrived to full maturity ?— Has it no wants of any kind— 
Does it ftand in need of no fupplies for beneficial eftablifhments; for 
the encreafe and advancement of the produtts of the foil; the exten- 
fion of its commerce, and the promotion of ufeful knowledge? Are 
the feveral counties fo well fupplied with churches, chapels, and fpi- 
ritual teachers, and with fchools for the initruction of youth; or, Are 
the public’roads, bridges, caufeways, and fortifications, in fuch 
perfe&t ftate and condition ; and are the circumftances of the colony 
in general fo extremely eafy, that the treafury meet only to receivey 
and not to pay? If thefe things are fo, we may overlook, for once 
at leat, the idle prodigality complained of: but if thefe queftions can- 
not be favourably aniwered, every man in the community is injured 
to a certain degree ; and every fum diverted from their fervice, is an 
act of real tyranny and infolent oppreflion. 

. © For my own part, I muft candidly confefs, that I never reflected 
in my mind upon this fubjeé, but | found two very different. paffions 
excited in my breatt, mirth and refentment. The comical part of the 
itory is, That a collective body of men, in their grave and /enatorial 
fiations, fhould perfuade themfelves that Magna Charta, the Habeas 
Corpus AZ, and the Bill of Rights, ftood in need of a little propping 
from a club of men whofe ftandard was fet up at the London Tavern. 


That . 
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that the King, Lords, and Commons of England were either remifs 
in their duty to the ftate, or indifferent about it; that all the virtue 
aid public fpirit in the nation had /gueexed itfelf into the London 
Tavern; and that nothing could fave Britain and America, but a 
jittle ab/ution at that facred fpring; are fuch abfurd and laughable 
circumftances, that no age or nation can furnifh a precedent fo fuper- 
latively ridiculous and weak!” nyt 
What will appear to aggravate this inconfiderate grant of. 
public thoney is, that on a fubfequent inquiry into the true 
ftateéof the treafury of the colony, it was found to be fo low, 
that the Councif (or Upper Houfe) thought it neceffary to ad- 
dre(s the Govetnor to call in 50,0001. currency, to keep the 
treafury in a courfe of circulation; and it gave rife to fome 
violent contefts with the Houfe of Aflembly, for which we muft 


refer to the detaih if os | , 

Our Author then proceeds to give a view of the fortn of 
colony governtient. This form. correfponding with that in 
Britain, he coridemins the above grant, on the maxim that no 
act of any one of the three eftates, is of legiflative authority, 
without the regular and formal conéurrenée of the other two. 
The following obfervations appear to deferve mature confide- 
ration } : ) 

_* The eftablifhment of provincial Councils in their, prefent form, 
has, till lately, given fatisfaction both to the Crown and People, 
and the oppofition which has been ftirred for feveral years paft, is 
owing to {ome alterations which time has produced; the moft mate- 
rial of which is the encreafe of the People’s Reprefentatives in. Ge- 
neral Aflembly, whereby the due equipoife is in a great meafure loft, 
and the weight of power centers withthe People. Lite cau/és will.in 
all countries produce like efed?s ; and whenever that nice equilibrium 
which the different branches of the conftitution are intended to. pre- 
ferve, is loft, by an acceflion of too much power to either brapch, 
the one will of courfe {wallow up the other. Thus it happened the 
laf century ; when the Commons had refolved upon, the downfall of 
Neearrhy, they likewife voted the How/e of Lords. to be_ufelefs and 
a Se 


‘ The colony fufférs in no refpeé&t by the twofold eharacter.of is 
Council; but if a Privy Council were to be formed. promifcuoufly 
from the Members of. both Houfes, this would weaken the weight. of 
theCtown, and add greatly to the {cale.of the People, which fands 
r need of no addition, But, in my appreheafion,. it feems abfos 
utely neceflary that the numbers of the Council thould be encreafeds 
me for this plain and obvious reafon,, Becaufe a body. of Tweiity- 
our Counfellors, for. inftance, appointed, by the King from. the fr 

Fc the People, moft diftinguulhed for their wealth, merit, an 
multy, would be a means of diffufing a confiderable j uence. pg 
tend very far 


every order ‘of perfoiis'in the community, which miuft é end 





id wide, by meains of their particular corineétions; wheréas'a Coun- 
cil of Twebve, *feveral of whom aré always’ abfent; oat Rave ice 
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weight, nor can their voices\be heard amidft the clamour of prevaif. 
ing numbers. Pps st ! 
‘ I think this body, ating legiflatively, ought to be made inde. 
pendent, by holding that {tation during the term of their natura} 
lives, and determinable only on that event, or on their intire d 
ture from the province. But the fame perfon might neverthelefs, 
for proper caufe, be difplaced from his feat in Council; which rs 
gulation would, in a great meafure, operate as a check to an arbitrary 
Governor, who would be cautious how he raifed a powerful enemy in 
the Upper Houfe by a rafh removal; at the fame time that the power 
of removal would keep the Member within proper bounds. The life. 
tenure of his legiflative capacity would likewife fufficiently fecure 
that independency which is fo neceflary to this ftation, and fo agreeab 
to the conftitution of the Parent-State. I know fome folks will raj 
both fcruples and fears ;- but for my own part, I'think without much 
reafon: for if we attend to the workings of human nature, we ‘fhall 
find, that a certain degree of attachment commonly arifes to the foun- 
tain from|whence an independent honour flows. Oppofition feldom 
. fettles upon the perfons who are raifed to dignity by favour of the 
Crown, it having fo much the appearance of Ingratitude, one:of the 
moft detefted vices; and it ever acts a faint and /anguid part, tilla 
defcent or two are paft, and the author of the elevation is exting, 
From this reafoning it feems tolerably clear to me, that the Legifla- 
tor being for life, and deriving his confequence from the Crown, 
will rather incline to that fale; and it is not probable that his op. 
‘ pofition could in any inftance be rancorous or faéious, inafmuch as, 
though his* life-eftate is‘ fecure, he would not with unneceffarily to 
éxcite the: refentment of the Crown, or exclude his defcendants or 
‘connettions, perhaps, from fucceeding afterwards to futh a poft of 
honouf and: ditinétion in their native country: in fhort, this idea 
feems to admit fuch a gualified: dependency, as will attach the perfon to 
the fide of the Crown in that proportion which the conftitution itfelf 
allows, ‘and’ yet fo much'real independency, as will make him fuperior 
to aéts. of meannefs, fetvility, and oppreflion, Whether thefe fen- 
timents are well founded, or not, I fubmit to the impartial judgment 
of ‘my reader’ what I principally mean to infer is, that the Eappi- 
nefe ‘of. thefe colonies much depends upon a due blending or mixture 
of power and dependence, and in preferving a proper iubordination 
of ‘rank and divil difcipline. © ©” a aa 
. © Some'few diftinGions it’ might be proper to annex to this fitua- 
tion, 4s'an inducement to men of family and fortune to accept’the | 
tru} for, in-its prefent smporent ftaté, it isa real burden; and as 
aone overborne by the force of numbers in the Lower Houfe, is reny 
deréd:obnoxious to the People, and oppreflive to the Party.’ |” 
The! detached ‘paflages- from this fhrewd and difpaffionate 
examination into the internal difputes of ‘the colony of South 
Carolina, would have appeared'to greater advantage, had.it been 
inour power to have enlarged the extracts: thofe of our Readers, 
however, who may, from thefe outlines, be inclined to procure 
the pamphlet, will have .no.caufe to regret the time {pent im 
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Agr. XII. Lyric Poms, devotional and moral, By Thomas Scott. 
8vo. 38. 6d. Buckland. 1773. - 


E have frequently commended the poetical and critical 
W productions of this ingenious Writer :—fee particu- 
larly our accounts of his verfion of the Tahle of Cebes, Review, 
vol, xi. p. 5025; and of his Tranflation of ‘Fob, with Remarks, &c. 


Rev. vol. xlvi. p- 374, &c. 

Of the prefent publication, which contains a * poetical fyf- 
tem of piety and morals,’ we have the following account, in 
the Author’s preface : 

‘ The work opens witb natural religion. Thence it proceeds to 
the miffion of Jefas Chrift, his fufferings, his exaltation, and the 
propagation of his doctrine. Next is the call to repentance, the na- 
ture and bleffednefs of a Chriftian life, and the entrance into it. 
Thefe topics are fucceeded by the various branches of devotion: after 
which are ranked the moral duties perfonal and focial, the happy 
end of a fincere Chriftian, and the coming of Jefus Chrift to finith 
his mediatorial kingdom by the general judgment. The whole is 
clofed with a defcription of the illuftrious times, when, by means of 
the everlafting gofpel, te carth fhall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the fea, 

‘ The novelty of fuch a plan, in verfe, will, perhaps, be a recom- 
mendation of it: if, however, verfe be thought too jight and fuper- 
ficial for religious inftruction, let the royal pfalmift itand forth and 
wipe off the reproach. 

: * That thefe poems might not pall the ear, variety of metre was 

— and that they might fatisfy the underftanding, great care 

been employed to deduce the fentiments from fcripture, reafon, 

-or experience. The fcripture fentiments are marked with reference 
letters; and the correfponding texts appear in the bottom margin.” 

The following fhort fpecimen will reflect no difgrace on our 
mifcellany : 

Prosity ; or, Integrity towards Man. 


As the limpid ftream, which flows 
O’er a bed of golden fand, 

All its fhining treafure fhows, 
Tempting the beholder’s hand ; 


So the honeft heart is feen, 
_ ~ In the mild expanded eye, 
In the open generous mien 
Of the man of probity. 


In the honeft heart abide, 

Truth with undeluding tongue, 
Faith that never warps afde, 

Thoughts which never mean a wrong. 


Who, fuch treafure to poffefs, 
Feels not friendfhip’s warm defire ? 
Who the friendfhip will not blefs 
Glowing with fo pure a fire? 
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In that ever trufty breaft, 

I with confidence repofe, 
Secret as the fidufe of teft, 

All my triumphs, all my woes. 
But alas! what happy clime 

Js for men of truth renown’d ? 


Where, in all the walks of Time, | 
Was the precious blefling found? 


Falfe and felfifh, ev’ry one 
Seeks his brother to deceive ; 
Falfe the fmile, and falfe the groan, 
They are cheated who believe. 


God of truth, the lying phrafe, 
Of diffembling lips, to thee 

Hateful is; thou lov’it the ways Z 
Of the man of probity. 


We have not feleéted the foregoing piece, as one of the beft, 
or the worft, in the book, It is taken, we might almoft fay, at 
random ; and will be found, we apprehend, to be a very ho- 
neft fpecimen. ‘The poems are one hundred and four in num- 
ber ; and they all manifeft the ardent piety and landable zeal of 
the Writer. | * 

With refpec to the merit of Mr, Scott’s poetry, after the 
various fpecimens which we. have given of his productions, on 
this and former occafions, it would be impertinent in criticifm 
to interfere between the Author and his difcerning Readers. gf 

° 





Art. XIII. The Fufice and Utility of Penal Laws for the Dire&io 
of Confeience, examined ; in Reference to the Diffenters late Appli- 
cation to Parliament: Addreffed to a Member of the Houfe of 
Commons. Svo. 2s. Dilly. 1774. ~ eis 


French hiftorian * has recorded a fhort ftory of Chilperie 

,. King of France, which is very pertinently recited by the 
riter of this pamphlet, in the following manaer: ¢ Whena 
certain Jew could not be perfuaded to receive the Chiiftian faith, 
Chilperic ordered him into cuftody, that fince he could not make 
him believe with awilling mind, he might at leat force him to 
beheve againft his will” Such a fac may fetyé with the plain 
and unbiafled mind, inflead of an hundred arguments, againft 
every kind of peifecution, The palpable abfurdity as well as 
iniquity of the attempt muft furely itrike every reader. It is, 
on Dr. Beattie’s principle, an appeal to common fenfe, which, 
if not perplexed and. overawed. by prejudice, chicanery, and bi- 


Fens _ immediately dec.are itfelf in favour of ‘hymanity and 
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* Gregor, Turonerfis, libs vie {e0, 17. 























for the Dire&tion of Covfcience, examine. 21§ 


Our Readers will fuppofe that the Author of the work before 
us is averfe to penal laws in‘matters of confcience. He moft 
certainly is fo; except in the cafe of Papifts, fome of whofe 
principles have been proved by faé&t to be deftru&tive of the 
peace and order of fociety, and therefore they appear neceflarily 
to require fome kind of reftraint from the Civil magiftrate. The 
book is divided into feveral fe&ions, in which it is fhewn that 
penal laws for the direction ‘of confcience in matters of religion 
are inconfiftent with the nateral and perfonal rights of men, 
with the nature of moral obligation, with the common princi- 
ples of virtuous fociety, and the mutual rights of its members ; 
that they are contrary to the very end and defign of all jutt 
government, and to the real intereft of every commonwealth ; 
are inconfiftent. with the defign ‘of all punifhment whatever, 
and with the nature and defign of the gofpel: from all which 
it is inferred, in the feventh fection, that no human laws can 
ever fet afide our obligations to God and our own confciences. 

In the introductory addrefs to this treatife we are told, as a 
reafon. for its publication, that, among the many modern per- 
formances in favour of religious toleration, ‘ this Writer has 
feen nothing ona general and equal plan ; each author, he fays, 
confulis only the advantage and protetion of his own particular 
fect or party, without providing any relief for thofe who can- 
not obtain fhelter under his own favourite fcheme.’ If this re- 
fiection be juft, it is difhonourable to our advocates for religious 
freedom ; if it is unjuft, the difgrace retorts on the prefent Au- 
thor. His cenfure may however arife from a miftaken view of 
the defigns and attempts of his fellowNabourers in this caufe ; 
and he iefers to a particular circumftance in a late application 
to government, which we fhall juft mention in the conclufion 
of this article. How well he pleads in behalf of religious free- 
dom will appear from a few fhort extras, 

When, in the third fection, he endeavours to thew that pe- 
nal laws are inconfiftent with the common principles of vir- 
tuous fociety and the mutual rights of men, among other obfer- 
vations we have the following : : 

. © Ifthere are certain natural and perfonal rights which I can 
ho more feparate from my own exiftence, than I can annihi- 
late myfelf, it mutt be thus alfo with refpeét to other men ; or 
elfe they would not be of the fame kind with myfelf. If I 
ought not to be denied the free ufe of reafon, nor excluded from 
the right of private judgment, nor hindered from following the 
di€tates of .confcience, becaufe my. well-being, the integrity 
and peace of my mind, are all at ftake ; why then fhould others 
be refufed thefe advantages? Are not thefe privileges of as much 
importance to them as to me? Js it not their bulinefs to purfue 
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their own welfare as well as it can be mine? Can they be happy 
without the enjoyment of thefe facred rights, any more than 
myfelf? And bave they not an equal riyht with me, to purfue 
their own happinefs? Is there a fenator, is there a nobleman, 
is there a prelate, who would not confider it as a great hard- 
fhip, to:be laid under obligations of violating his own con- 
fcience, of acting contrary to his own judgment, and to what 
alfo he thought his own intereft? And muft not this burthen 
be as great and as unreafonable too when it falls on other men? 
All ranks, in every ftate, have an equal right to the common 
privileges of human nature. This is a truth fo obvious, that 
no fober perfon will ever once call it in queftion. How then 
can it be reconciled with the principles of fociety and of mutual 
juftice, that numbers fhould be expofed to cruel punifhments, 
becaufe they will not become difhoneft and break through the 
folemn ties of their own reafon and confcience? If any one 
could be found, who fhould ferioufly vindicate fuch meafures, 
and reprefent the continuance of fuch laws, as juft and vir- 
tuous in any government, I would fay of him, in the language 
of a great and wife fenator, ** that he is mad, becaufe he jui- 
ties the deftruction of laws and of liberty, and efteems the 
infamous and deteftable fubverfion of thefe bleffings as a glo- 
rious atchievement +.” For no man in the proper exercife of 
his reafon, could ever talk and aé& in fuch an unreafonable man- 
ner ; nor ought he to be confidered 2s a proper fubject either 
of law and juftice, or of civil government, who has no other 
ideas, but fuch as would deftroy all law and juftice, and fociety 
among the human {pecies.’ 

In the fourth fection, {peaking of human laws as fubverfwe 
of juft government, and the real intereft of every common- 
wealth, he thus argues :—$ Such meafures are naturally calcu- 
lated to diflolve the ftrongeft bonds of fociety, and to break 
through all thofe folemn obligations which are fo effential for 
the prefervation and well-being of every ftate. For when once 
men have been forced to difregard the voice of confcience, and 
to do what they believe unjuft, then the principles of a virtuous 
conduct are fet afide; religion is pierced with a mertal wound ; 
the reins are given to every fpecies of vice and corrwption ; the 
love of the public and the defire of the common good will be 
extinguifhed ; nor can it be expected that they fhould be faith- 
ful to others, who are become treacherous to themfelves. And 


moreover, if the governors of any ftate will oblige their fubje&s © 


cither to become difhoneft, or to remain expofed to heavy pe- 
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nalties and be without protection ; the fubjects, in this cafe, 

11 natufally fuppofe that integtity and virtue are no recom 
mendation to their fuperiors, and that they are releafed from all 
obligations of a moral kind, if they do but comply with the 
gill of their rulers. I dare not mention the fatal confequences 
of {uch thoughts ; they are too obvious. Or if the governors 
of any ftate will fecute the tights of confcience and the divine 
liberty of reafoning and judging only to themfelves and particu- 
lar friends, while they deny thefe facred privileges to the reft, 
they do in effect dilfolve the moft engaging bonds of human na- 
ture, and put an end to the common fociety of mankind 5 
« which being deftroyed, beneficence, liberality, kindnefs, and 
‘uftice muft utterly perifh. And fuch as take away the founda- 
tion of thefe virtues, are properly charged with impiety towards 
the divine nature ; becaufe they fubvert the bafis of that fociety, 
which was eftablifhed by the Deity himfelf.” For thefe rea- 
fons, no wife legiflature will ever invade the rights of confcience ; 
becaufe when that is done, their office becomes vain; fuch 
mea(ures of prefervation are the greateft ruin that can happen to 
any ftate. That government, which makes attempts of this 
kind on the fubjeét, may be juftly compared to a madman, who 
wifhes to.tear open his own bowels, that he may fee how he is 
made within, and examine what it is that keeps the body to- 
gether, and whether he cannot introduce ftronger ties for the 
union and prefervation of every limb, thanthe Author of Na- 
ture has done.’ 

In the eighth fe&tion our Author examines, and confequently 
condemns, the ufe of penal laws, im this nation, enaCted merely 
for the direction of confcience. He argues in favour of the Non- 
conformifts, with moderation, ftrength, and fpirit: but when 
the late bill intended for their relief falls under his review, he 
is, we think, rather harfh on thofe gentlemen to whom the 
management of this bill was more directly committed, or who 
were otherwife concerned in its defence. It is certainly de- 
_lirable and reafonable that the relief propofed fhould compre- 

*hend the whole body of Diffenters, and to them all, we doubt 
not, it was apprehended this-relief would extend, on the plan 
then laid down. If that plan appears to be infufficient, we 
heartily with fome other more acceptable method may be dif- 
covered; and, if the application is renewed, attended with 
greater fuccefs: but we apprehend the Diffenters, ought, from 
4 tégatd to their own honour and peace, to be cautious how 
they raife objections, or pertinacioufly excite any oppofition, 
f — y 7, -o 
TOM party motives, among themfelves. 
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“* M18.¢ EF LL ALN EB O Um... | 
Art. 14: | Ratsonal Self-Loves, ors, Bri glepicay nih ain dle 
"on the natural Principles of Happine/s and Virtue: With Reflettions 
“on the various Syftems of Philofophers, ancient and modern, on 
~“ehis Subjett. By L—~ N——. 8vo.. 28. Griffin. 1773, 
‘ELF-L , as‘our Author has defined it, is * an internal ring 
) of attion, which puts all haman nature in motion, and, accotd. 
ing to’ the different direction it receiveés from’ the fee’ déterminations 
our will, becomes occafionally the inftrament of goed and evi), 
and of what we truly call virtue and wice. OF uirtur, when divetted 
to the attainment of all the good which, in fuch circumftances, may 
be attained ; and of vice, when diverted from the profecution of that 
sreater good, to purfuits of a meaner fort, and fudwerfive of that 
etter ext This is the true philofophical idea of /ef-love.’ He 
traces this principle to its origin in that /ex/bility, or capacity of pain 
4nd pleafere, with which haman nature is evidently endnéd ; avid j}- 
laftrates the nature and extent of its operation on individuals) or 
the practice of focial virtue, and on all the natural and adventitions 
relations of life: and he then vindicates this reafoning front the res 
fleGions of Shaftefbury and others of the modern Platoxifis.. hiv 
The Writer’s digreffions, in difplaying the wifdem and: goodnefs 
of Providence, and manifefting the importance of virtue to. bothiour 
prefent and future welfare, with his remarks on the fentiments of 
modern writers, in refpeét to the introduction and prevalence of evil, 
and on the various fy{tems of infidelity that have been adopted either 
in former or later times,—are pertinent and judicious. This eflay 
may be confidered as a kind of commentary on thofe lines of Mr. Pope, 
which our Author has adopted for his motto, and which are literally 
the sext or ground-work of his performance : 
‘* Self-love and Rea/on to one end afpire ; 
Pain their averfion, Pleafure their defire::. . 
But greedy That its object would devours; . --.., 
This tafte the honey,,and not wound the flower:.. 
Pleafure, or wrong, Or rightly underftood, 





Our greateft evil, or our greateft gocd.” Efa on Man. K 


Art. 15. Lntroduétion to the School of Shakefpeare ; held on Wed- 
nefday Evenings, in the Apollo, at the Devil Tavern, Temple-bar, 
To which is added, a Retort Courteous on the Critics, as deli- 
veredl at the fecond and third Leftures. 8vo. 1, Sold byall 
the Bookfellers, &c. : [ Wee 
We cannot better explain the defign of Dr. Kenrick’s Legtures, ot 

of this introduction to them, than by inferting part of shis adver 

tifement : Oo sist 

‘ Dr. Kenrick having advifedly deferred the printing of his editiod 

«Sata till that of Mr. Steevens” appeared, the expediency of 

g his work into immediate execution is fo much abated, by 
the labours of that Commentator, and the contributions of his cor- 
refpondents, 
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7 that its intended publication és, for the prefent, laid 
re appearance, Rieokr, of a mutilated play-boufe copy, 
nader the atifpices of the Manacers, from whofe affected veneration 
for Shakefpeare better things might have been expeéted, has not only 
alarmed the poet’s admirers in general, but fuggelted that fome per- 
sinent obfervations on his writings might be ow oppertunely com- 
municated t0 the Public in a more entertaining method, Dr. K. dé 
firous of returning, by the earlieft means, the obligations he lies un- 
der to his fabicribers, has therefore adopted the fuggefted expedient 
of delivering {ome part of his comment, with the correfpondent parts 
of the text, in public Lectures, 

‘ He has erttered, indeed, the more readily into this defign, as 
there ate a number. of paflages in dramatic writers, particularly im 

« Shakefpeare, which cannot be fuccefsfully elucidated without the aid 
of declamation. As to the title, which he has (too quaintly perhaps) 
umed to give this attempt; the Public may remember they were 
promiled, many years ago, the fpeedy publication of a work, to. be 
eatitled A Schoo. OF SHAKESPEARE ; but, as that performance has 
not yet appeared, and will now probably never make its appearance, 
the Lecturer thinks no farther apology neceflary, for affuming a title 
fo well adapted to his defign.’ 

The Introduéion is written in the general manner of the Author 5 
fpirited and ingenious. The Retort courteous on the Critics, may be 
very properly peppered and falted for thofe who feed only on news- 
papers; but we are very fure it will not fuit the tafte of thofe to 
whom Dr. Kenrick would wifh principally to recommend himfelR 
either at his le€tures, or by his writings. 

Art. 16. The Frexch Tutor; or, the Theory and Praétice . the 
French Language. By Means of which, and without any, or very 
little Help, thofe that defire to read, write, and {peak French cor- 
rely, may, in a fhort Time, perfec& themfelves in the Knowledge 
thereof. Inriched with a Variety of curious and ufeful Tables, to 

: aft the Memory, and expedite the Learner’s Progrefs, viz. I. A 
Table fhewing the French Pronunciation, by an Affemblage of 
Letters, denoting fimilar Sounds in Englith. 11, A Table exhibit- 
ing at ane View the diferent Articles, and their Ufe. [lI]. A Ta- 
ble of the Genders of Subftantives and Adjectives, IV. A Table 
of the Formation of the Plurals of Suftantives and Adjectives. 
V. Tables for finding, in a Moment, all the Moods, Tenfes, Per- 
fons, Participles and Gerunds of all regular Verbs. Vi. A Table 
to know and find all the irregular Verbs. And more plain and 
ealy Rules than. any French Grammar hitherto publifhed. To 
which is added, familiar Phrafes and Dialogues reduced to the 
Englith Pronunciation, for the Rafe and Practice of the Learner. 

| By V. J. Peyton, Author of the Elements of the Englith Language. 

12mo. 4s. Johnfon, &c. 1773 

Mr, Peyton’s method of teaching the French pronunciation by the 
combination of letters exprefling. fimilar founds in Englifh, may be 
of confiderable ufe to tne ear of the learner, but it makes 'the lan- 
Cen very aukward to the eye; it looks like Cherokee, or 
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Art. 17. 4 New Chronological Table of remarkable! Events, Djs. 
_ eoveries, and Inventions ; alfo, the Era, the»Country, and Wy). 
tings of learned. Men: the Whole comprehending,’ in one View 
the Analyfis or Outlines of general Hiftory, from the Creation to 
the prefent Time. . Folio. _16., Knox. 1774. | 
_. This Table being printed. on:a broad fide, is fit for framing, in 
order to ‘bang up:in: ftudies and {chools. It is alfo fold bound up 
with the laft edition of Guthrie’s Geographical Grammar, 
| Art. 18. Maxims for. playing the Gane of Whifi ; with all necef. 
fary Calculations, and Laws of the Game. 12mo. 2s. Payne, 
1773- | 
Vey ufeful for learners of the game, with the help of a good 
memory; without whichno one fhould attempt to play at whitt, 
Art..19. The Art of Foking ; or, an Effay on Witticifm ; ‘in the 
Manner of Mr. Pope’s Effay on Criticiim : With proper Examples 
to the rifible Rules. To which #s added, the Laws ‘of Laughing, 
* &&c.. 12mo. 1s. Devruelle, 
.. In clofely following the Effay on Criticifm, this ‘ Comus’s {quire 
frequently falls into grofs improprieties, for want of daring to ven. 
ture a ftep without his guide. Thus where Pope fays, 
‘© Whoever thinks a faultlefs piece to fee—” 
the {quire of Comus fails not to tell us that 
¢ Whoever thinks a faultlefs jef to hear, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor fhall appear.’ 
Which is abfurd enough, and full in the teeth of his-own remark, 
but two or three pages before, on a jeft of King John’s, which he 
s for its good fenfe, politenefs, humanity, and delicacy; which 
lcombine to make it exceLLent.—If all thefe good properties 
are really to be found in the royal 40% mot, wherein does its imper- 
fe&tion confift ? 
Subjoined to the parody on Mr. Pope’s excellent poem, are the 
Laws of Laughing ; together with fome very fober veries on Joking: 
to all which (we include the whole performance) one ofithe Author's 
own lines may be juftly applied : 
* The jeiter is the greateft jeft of-all.’ 
Art. 20. Opinions concerning the Univerfity of Oxford, and Subfcrip- 
tion to the Thirty-nine Articles. By a Clergyman. 4to. 1% 
. Evans. 1774. 
__As this clergman writes with a kind of plaufibility, and has fome- 
what agreeable in his ftyle and manner, there may be danger left his 
readers fhould be mifled. Thofe who enter into the fubject will per- 
ceive that his reafoning is vague and infufficient ; he fometimes has 
recourfe to raillery ; but though he appears very confident in the 
itrength of his argument, he cannot furely imagine that in ‘point of 
truth, whatever may be the cafe as to intereft, he is on the right fide 
' of the queftion. He does not, as might be expected in a Chriian 
divine, take any great notice of the fcriptures,—the rales of the 
Church of England, as dy law eftablifoed, feem to be with him at 
higher authority. A love for the Oxford univerfity he apprehends 
to be a very momentous principle: it may be queftioned whether 
Jaws and ftatutes of that univerfity are not, in his view at leaft, a 
a7." ratio! 
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al and important with’ thofe ‘of the New Teftamenf, When 


this polite Oxford gentlethan {peaks of the mode? regueft, as he terms 


st, of the Afociation, he adds, that‘ their fcheme is eg lefs than 
? 


: émpt to introduce Popery ; only they difeuife Lord Peter 
each ar thinking by’ this mahconvte to gain him the favour of 
the rabble.” The Diffenters from our eftablifhed ‘church have like- 
wife the honour of a few ftrictures from this ‘Author's * 7 for my 
own part, fays he, I ‘muft confefs that fomething of tur ulence always 

sto the making up my idea of a Diffenter.’ - Our fagacious ¢ler- 

man forgets that ‘the church ‘of Rome in ‘fomewhat ofthe’ fame 
manner make up theit idea ofa Proteftant reformer 7? 
Though this ‘pamphlet is of no great weight in point of argument,’ 
and may, on‘fome accounts, deferve the retort courteous of . 








is not wholly deftitute: of ingenuity. ™ 
“te ms Polite’ Preceptor’; or, improving Moralift :_Conhtt- 
“ing of a chorce ColleGtion of ‘Relations, Vifions, Allegories, and 
* moral Effays; ‘felétted “from' the moft eminent *Englith. Authors. 

Compiled ‘at the Reqdelt ‘ofa’ ‘noble Lady, and defigned for the 
’ Ufe of Schools: -12mo:"'3s. “‘Snagg. 1774. °°: 

Colleétions of this kind are become very.common,, and may have 
their ufes.’ The papers here chofen appear, on the whole, ‘very well 
fitted for the entertainment ard imprevement of youth. Thhey’ 
confift of profe'and poetry, and are felettéed from the Spetator, Guar- 
dian, Female Speftator, Woitd, ‘Prater; Oeconomy-of‘ Human L ‘fe, 


Cunningham’s and Thomfon’s Works, and feveral of the. magazines. ° Fiz 
* 


Art. 22, 4 Letter from a Father to bis’ Daughter, ‘ata Boarding- 

School izmo. 2s. Robinfon: 19746 rf < Sieee S 

It is fo eafy a matter for ofd people td give advice to young ones, 
that we do not wonder to ice books ‘of this Kind continually multi- 
plying; and ir each fucceeding treatife were an improvement Upon 
thofe which preceded it, the public would have ‘ho reafon to complain 
ofthe increafe. This, however, is not, in all refpects, the cafe, 
with regard to the Letter before us. Lord Hallifax, .Cambray, the 
Marquis de la Chetardie, the Matthionefs de Lambert, Olborn, Wet- 
tenhall Wilks; Mrs. Chapone, and others *, have treated this fubject 
inamanner fuperior to that of the prefént writer; particularly with 
refpe& to the article of fy/e. There are many good, and pious, and 
predential maxims and precepts in this little volume, but the- Au- 
thor’s language is not fufficiently engaging to recommend his counféls 
to young readers, and /¢duce them to become his’ willing difciples. 
Nor is his ftyle merely defetive becaufe it is uninviting ; his dic- 


— 





* We do not rank in this: lift. Dr. Fordyce’s Sermons to Young 
Women, becaufe his plan is fo different from that of the other writers ; 
Dut, in refpect to utility, if we are not miltaken, his performance in» 
cludes every thing that is material in all the others, unlefs we except 
Mrs, Chapone’s Ester: our recommendation of which may be feen 


in the Review for July laft, p. 70.—We have not taken the liberty of 
introducing the famous Con. Phillips into the above mentioned good 
Company; but there ate very pretty things in her Letterto Lord 
Chefterfield, on Female Education. — | 


tion 
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tion is, in fome places, much debafed, partly through the prevalence of 
northern idioms, and partly through the want of power, or taile, to 
elevate his expreffion, fuitably to the dignity of his fubject, . Thus, 
p: 7» ‘ A habit of confinement is.the beft mean of curing youn 
people of that rambling, gadding difpofition which is fo natural to 
them.’ P, 18, * Reading, no doubt, is a good mcax of acquiring 
knowledge ; but living examples, &c.’ P. 32. .‘ A virtuous. pride, 
or a due refpeét for ourfelves, is often a happy mean of  preferving us 
| from doing any thing that is unworthy.’——-P, 43- ‘ Communication 
with: the Deity has been ftrangely perplexed by fome, and mifrepre, 
fented, or totally denied by others. Though, from all the evidence 
of which it is capable, the zing appears to be abundantly clear, yet, 
&e.’ P. 62.‘ They complain, with a very bad grace, if the want of 
tr ublic virtue, and good order among us, who: difcover, by 
thelr Own practice, an habityal contempt of the moft éffedtual means 
ef promoting the/e.’ This lait is a provincial mode of septation from 
which only the moftelegant of the Scotch writers are free: an Eng- 
lifhman would have faid, ‘* thefe virtues,” or ‘¢ thefe good ends,” &c. 
He would never have fuffered the plural she/, to terminate the 
eried, ; . ; ) 
: But it would be injuftice to this Writer were we to take notice 
only of his defe&ts in point of language. If we attend rather to. his 
fentiments, his work will appear-to greater advantage. The follow: 
ing paflage will give our Readers a favourable opinion of. his under. 
ftanding : = | 
ots) It i: good, in all cafes, to think foberly, but efpecially- in reli- 
gious matters; bécaufe our zeal here is apt to be intemperate, Your 
{ex very often err in this point; and therefore ought never to indy 
4 zéalous concern for inftitutions merely human; left they fhou 
come, at length, to fubfitute them in the place of religion itfelf, and 
make them ofequal importance with it, Hence the rigid attachment 
of many to forms and ufages, and other ordinances of man ; not aware 
that blind zeal begets keennefs, hatred, and an uncharitable difpofi- 
tion; which, in a bigotted mind, may encreafe into fiercenefs and 
cruelty. But how oppofite are all thefe to that mildnefs and forbear: 
ance which ought invariably to poffefs a female breaft ! aa) 
_ £ In order to encourage a moderate temper, confider that there: is 
‘no fuch thing as a perfect church in this world; that, while men are 
men, an uni ofelty in opinion is impoffible ; that there are valuable 
perfons, perfons of great underftanding and integrity, of every Chrif- 
tian denomination ; and that, as to the matter in hand, you you 
may be wrong; for one time or other all of us are wrong in fome 
things. Befides, is it not repugnant to common fenfe, as well as to 
good manners, to judge harfhly of others, and reprobate whole fo: 
cieties, nay whole itates and kingdoms, on account of fome trifling 
differences merely about the adjunéts, as they are called, of religion; 
feeing, in thefe, they have as good a title to differ from you; as y 
have to differ from them; and perhaps an equal chance of being. in 
the right? And pray what is it that makes fome people of one pet 
fuafién, and fome of another? Mere accident, juit their having been 
3 bor and bred in the communion of this or the other church; for 
yery few are of any perfuafion from deliberate choice only. For my 
own 
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Art: 24. Letters, by John Hughes, Efq; and feveral other emi: 
nent Perfons deceafed. Publifhed from the Original by John 


Duncombe, ‘M. A. one of the fix Preachers in hritt ‘Church, 


Canterbury. “Vol. iii-; 38. fewed. Johnfon. 
_.We have already * given fo ample an account of the two 
volumes of this cdlleétion’ of Letters, that a very hort article will 
fuffice for the prefent publication. : 
“The Editor has prefixed to this volame an account of the’ life ang 
writings of Mr, Hughes. 'To thefe memoirs is fubjoined the Theatre, 


No. 15. By Sir Richard Steele ; in which paper Sir Richard took. 


©¢cafion to write 2 Very warm encomium on his deceafed- friend, the 
duthor of the Siege of Damafcus; who died the night before the pub. 
lication of the paper, and but a few hours after that celebrated play 
was acted, for the firft time. : | 

The letters here printed are thirty-one in number ; and werewritten 


by Mr. Hughes, ‘Mr. Say't+, Dr. Bentley, Mr. W. Duncombe, Mr,’ 


Needler, Sir Richard Steele, Earl Cowper, Archbifhop Herring, Mr, 
Welfted, Mr. Straight, (avery witty divine) Bifhop Benfon, Mr, Sa 
muel Richardfon, Lord Corke, Mr. Dyer, and Mr. Hist}; whofe 
laft letter is dated from the Cape of Good Hope, and contains (we 
believe) the laft account that ever came to Europe, of the unfortunate 
Avrora, on board of which the ingenious writer perifhed. | Tothe 
Letters are added feveral {mall -pieces by Mr. Hughes, -which were 
omitted in the collection of his works; and a farther. account of 
Mrs, Bendy, grand daughter to Oliver Cromwell. Of this extra 
ordinaty woman, many entertaining particulars are here given, befide 
thofe which were contained in the appendix to the fecond volume of 
this colle€tion, and copied into our Review for January 1773, p. 29. 
Art. 25. An Appeal to the Public, from the Judgment of a: certain 
Manager, with original Letters: and the Drama of one A@, which 
was refufed Reprefentation. 8vo. 1s. Bew.. ‘1774. - 
“A Mr. T. R. as we learn from this publication, having written a 
farce of one att, entitled *‘ The Politician Reformed,’ offered it to 
Mr, Garrick ; who civilly exprefied his apprehenfion that it would 
not fucceed in the reprefentation, as the fubje& had been: already 
moft fuccefsfully treated by the authtr of the Upholferer, This 
refufal irritated the difappointed Author; between whom and ‘the 
manager two or three letters paffed, on this important occafion 
Thefe letters are here printed; with fome additions, which only 
ferve to evince the arrogance, peevifhnefs, and weaknefs of the ap: 
pellant: who thus takes his revenge on Mr. Garrick.—Jt remam 
now to be feen what he will do with the Public.’ | 
Art. 26. Lhe Canterbury Patriot: Or the late Mayor's new 
Mode of défending Liberty, Property, and the Privilege of th 
Prefs: In atNarrative of a Law Suit commenced againft Mr. V 
liam Francis, for the Recovery of Money obtained at Gamumg 
By Thomas Roch. 8vo. 1s, Richardfon and Urquhart. 
_ Compaffion for a man who has had the vexation of a /aw fuil, 
who appears, from his own account, to have been otherwife unjall 





* See Review for January 1773. 
tT See Rev. above referred to, p. 27. t Ibid. p. 30 wall 
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d and oppreffed, prevents us from treating this publication, 
merely as a Canterbury Tale; for we do not {ee how the Author can 
expect that the,Publicin general should enter into the merits of fucha 

‘ece of private hiftory. We fuppofe Mr. Roch has been ill treated ; 

t we know not what Mr. F. and his friends, on the other fide, 
may have to offer. This Pamphlet, however, though not generally 
jnterefting to the Pablic, will have a very good effet, fhould it deter 
any, or even but one perfon, from the pernicious and abfurd practice 
of gaming, which is now become fo prevalent among us. t. 
Ait. 27. The improved French Grammar, in which, I, the Pro- 

nunciation.is treated in,aclear and concife Manner, the Difficulties 
which ufually ftrike Terror into the French Scholar, from the 

Prolixity and Ambiguity of former Methods, are removed, and the 

eafy.and expeditious Attainment of this effential Article is infured, 

II, The Principles are jlaid down in .a-plain and intelligible Me- 

thod, free from that infinite Number of ufelefs Obfervations, and 

Exceptions with which other. French Grammars abound, and by 
; ich the Learner’s Progrefs is impeded. To the whole are added 

familiar Phrafes, Stories, Dialogues, and Letters ; with Exercifes 

for the Pronunciation, and on the Parts of Speech. Ona new 

Plan. By John Caffelle, Teacher of the French in London. .1s. 

‘Harris. 1773- | 

For a fhort book this title- page is very Jong, and, what is more ex- 
traordinary, it is very true. L 
Art. 28. 4 Defcription of England and Wales. Containing a 

jparticular Account of each: County, with its get Pam Curio- 

fities, Situation, Extent, Climate, Rivers, Lakes, Mineral. Waters, 
Soils, Plants ;and Minerals, Agriculture, Civil and Ecclefiaftical 

‘Divifions, Cities, Towns, Seats, Manufactures, Trade, ‘Sieges, 

Battles ;:and the Lives .of the illuftrious men each County - has 

produced. Embellifhed with 240 Copper-plates, of Palaces, 

Caftles, Cathedrals ; the-Ruins of Roman and Saxon Buildings ; ~ 

and of Abbeys, Monafteries, and.other Religious Houfes. Befide 

a.Variety of Cuts of Urns, Infcriptions, and other Antiquities, 
izmo. 10vols, 11. 108. fewed. Newberry and Carnan. 

As the Authors, who profeffedly treat of the antiquities and natural 
hiftory of particular counties, have commonly {welled their works 
to fuch an enormous fize and price, as to place them quite out of 
the reach of all, but opulent, readers; a judicious compendium of 
whatever tends to give a clear view of the ancient and prefent flate 
of our own country, muft doubtlefs be an acceptable prefent to every 


an who wifhes not to be totally ignorant of the remarkable perfons 


and things, which even his own neighbourhood may, probably, have 
contributed to produce. The Work before is promifes to do this; 


and it appears to’ be executed with a greater degree of accuracy and 
:Precifion, than is ufually.to be met with in compilations of this na- 


ture. The copper-plates in general, are alfo, to fay the leaft of 
them, as good as they could be expected to be, in a work fo con- 


trafted in refpeét to fize, and fo limited in point of expence to the 
purchafer, : 


Rev, Mar. 1774, Q. P. Art. 
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Art. 29. The Circuit of Human Life; a Vifion. In which are 
allegorically defcribed the Virtues and Vices. Taken from the Ta 
blature of Cebes, a Difciple of Socrates. For the Inftruétion of 
Youth. t2mo. 1s. T.Carnan. 1774. 

The Tablature of Ccbes has been long and juftly efteemed as one 
of the moft beautiful and valuable remains of antiquity *.—T)j, 
imitation of it is by no means deftitute of merit, though not free from 

efts. The form in which this Writer has chofen to recommend 

-2@&(dom and virtue, is generally acceptable and pleafing, efpecially to 

young minds. But human life is fo diverfified ; its windings are 6 

numerous, its opinions, prejudices, propenfities and paffions fo mul. 

tifarious ; that it muft be very difficult to prevent confufion, or form 
an allegory with any confiderable degree of regularity and perfpicuity, 

The little publication now before us, is, however, certainly adapted 

to entertain and improve the youthful heart. Happy that youth 

who is fo influenced and guarded as to direct his early fteps in the 
path that leads to true happinefs, and to perfevere init! — ge, 
A Ww. 6 

Art. 30. Abfradl of an A for Amencment of the Highways, 
12th of George II!. chap. Ixxviii. With the Schedule of Forms, 
Table of daily Duty, Compofition, and Penalty from scol, pe 
Ann.to 501. Form of Surveyor’s Account, and a Summary of 
refpelive Dutics and other Matters. By a Surry Juftice. Folio, 

*e 1s. 6d, . Payne. 1773. 
The utility of this Abftra&t will fufficiently appear from what we 

have faid of a fimilar publication. See our account of Mr. Scott’s 

Digef, Review for December laft, p. 498. 

Art. 31. The Modern Parifh Officer; or the Parifh Officer’s 
Complete Duty. Brought down to the prefent Period. Contain- 
ing ail the Statute Laws now in Force, together with the adjudged 
Cafes relating to every Kind of Parifh Bufinefs, placed in alphabe- 
tical Order. A Work effentially neceffary for Conftables, Church- 
wardens, Overfeers of the Poor, Surveyors of the Highways, 
Juftices of the Peace, Attornies, Headboroughs, Tithingmen, 
Sidefmen, Veltrymen, Scavengers, &c. who would with to execute 
their refpetive Offices with Safety and Satisfaction. It is alfoa 
neceffary Companion for every Inhabitant of a Parifh, who may not 
be a Parifh Officer; as it will enable him to judge whether the 
Parifh Duties are properly executed by others, and to defend him- 
felf againft the Ignorance of thofe who are unacquainted with their 
Duty, as well as the arbitrary Meafures of thofe who too fre- 
quently want to exercife an Authority which they are not wat 
ranted todo by Law. By a Gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn. 12mo. 
3s. Gd. Kearfley,&c. 1774. 

Had this Gentleman of Lincoln’s inn, or elfewhere, found it pre- 


dent to avow this publication by fixing his name to it, he would inall’ 


probability, out of refpect to himfelf, have given it a title lefs ver- 


—_—) 





* See Pine of analyfis of this fine piece of ancient allegory, if 


the 11th Yolume of our Review, p. 502, &c. 
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bole, and more modeftly expreffed: he would in plain terms have de- 
clared the purpofe of it, and trufted to the merit of the execution, for 
its recommendation. When our expectations are raifed too bigh, 
they are feldom anfwered ; and even when a writer honeftly fulfils 
his ample promifes, Fame owes him no reward, he is a foreitaller | 
applauie, and may be fatisfied if he is allowed to have anticipated n 
more than was due to him. ape naperioges 
The Compiler of this book affures the Public, that he has given 
us“ the parith officer’s complete duty, brought dowti to the prefent 
‘period; and this period is pointed out at the bottom of the title pagé 
tobe the year 1774: yetif juftices of the peacé with to know theif 
duty in an important article, that of regulating the affize 2id making 
of bread, they muft confult a ftatute, 13 Geo. 3. ¢. 62, which is not 
mentioned in the work! If juftices of the peace and patith officers 
examine it for the licenfing lying in hofpitals, and for their duty 
re{pecting baftards born therein, they will be wholly difappointed ; not 
the leaft notice being taken of the act 13 Geo. 3. c. Sz, the law now ia 
force as to thefe cafes! That thefe flatutes were not too recent for 
this crude publication, may be inferred from the ample notice taken 
of the laft highway att, 13 Geo. 3. c. 78, which is fubfequent to the 
bread a&t. This highway aét is indeed almoft given verbatim, for 
which perhaps two private reafons might be urged, if they were pro- 
per for the Compiler to produce: but inftead of the laft turnpike aét, 
we are prefented with a full detail of the 7 Geo. 3. c. 40. which is now 
repealed, and fuperfeded by the 13 Geo. 3. c. 84. This lait ftatute 
furnifhes, matter for a fhort appendix, but this appendix affords no 
foficient reafon or apology for overlooking the act 7 Geo. 3. c. 39. 
under the title Poor, nor for the premature hafte in hurrying out fo 
imperfe&t a publication difguifed under fuch oftentatious profeffions. 
Att. 32. A Difcuffion of Lord Camden’s Opinion and Dectee in 
Allen and the Duke of Newcaftle. 4to. zs. Wilkie, 1774. 
This Publication relates to a cafe of executorfhip; and if it is of 
any ufe beyond a juftification of the parties affected by it, that ufe 
will be feen in difplaying the tricks of an artful attorney, in tran{- 
aftions where he was joint executor, and contrived to be fole mana- 
ger. It is profefledly publifhed ‘* to fhew the motives which induced 
the Duke of Newcaftle to appeal from Lord Camden’s decree.” The 
review of this decree belongs properly to the fuperior court to which 
his Grace appeals. 
33- The Legal Degrees of Marriage fiated and confidered, in 
ries of Letters to a Friend. By john Alleyne, Efg; Barrifter 
atLaw. 8vo. 1s. Harris, &cs 1774. | 
Mr. Alleyne, the writer of thefe Letters, renews the theme for- 
inerly difcuffed by Mr. Fry *, who juiftified all the marriages of kin- 
dred, excepting thofe in the tmapediately afcending and deftending 
line, and between full brothers and fifters. He is therefore a very 
fanguine advocate for fome diftreffed client who pines for the fifter of 
deceafed wife; and in this caafe warmly undertakes to refute 
thofe religious prejudices, which, as he expreffes it, “ cannot ftand 


_- 





* See Review, vol. xv. p. 174. 
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the fre of atgument.’ This fire is indeed kept up With mote ‘imps 
port thati fteady courage ; though fome of the fhot are well shied 
and feém to take effect. ; 
So far as we afe to be puided by the Mofaical law, the diftinGion 
made by Mr. Fry, and infifled on by the prefent Writer, betwas 
uncovering the nakednefi, and Spreading a frirt over a woman, and ite 
wering the nakedne/s, appears quite juft, however indelicate, as Mfr, 
Alleyne well remarks, the expreffions are: indeed, we thould owe an 
apology to the fair fex, for referring to them in this grofs mannét, 
did the advocates on both fides confine their reafoning, ‘on this deli. 
cate fubjeét, to the a@ual and intrinfic. merits of the cafe, without 
calling in the law and praétice of a people, few of whofe inftitutions 
are confifient with, or worthy of regard, under the prefent improves 
thents of humafi knowledge. Asan evidence of our own réfpeet for 
decency, we fhall fuppreis fome additional hints that mi ht be urped 
to fupport this diftinftion; and content ourfelves Wi obferving, 
after the writers on this fubje, that by the help of it, many of the Le. 
vitical prohibitions vanifh : and that the regular practice of the Jews 
contradiéts the popular conftruétion of them. ‘This confideration ledds 
Mr. Alleyne to make fome pertinent obfervations on the canon kw; 
and with refpeét to marrying with a fifter of a former wife (to juftify 
which is the principal objeét of thefe letters) to lay great ftrefs on tle 
a&t 1 Mary, hr 2. c. 1, that pronounced the validity of the marriage 
between Henry VIII. and Catharine of Arragon, the widow of his bro- 
ther Arthur. But without impeaching the avowed principleson whith 
that act was framed, the authority of it would certainly have been 
ftronger, had its declared objeét been more extenfive, and had it not 
if been calculated folely to fanétify the power under which it paffed; 
**) a power which there were manifold reafons to ‘wifh had never been te- 
ftored. It is clear it never would have paffed, had Elizabeth imme- 
diately fucceeded Edward VI. Still muft it be allowéd, as our Av- 
thor remarks, that ‘itis a folemn, public, notorious, lepiflative 
declaration, of the purity of a marriage folemnized between 4 inan 
and his own brother’s widow.” It fhould feem therefore, nea 
to plain reafon, that this legiflative declaration would extetid’'to, am 
fupport, all marriages in Jike circumftances. Mr. Alleyne, howevet, 
advifes an application to parliament, to have the’ degrees of marriage 
Y afcertzined by an exprefs law; a meafure which ‘would, in evéty i 
**+ fpect, be more agreeable to Britith proteftants, than'the authotity by 
which fuch cafes are now decided. bo Se N 
NAVIGATION. n° 
Art. 34. The Seaman’s ufeful Friend and pleafant Companion. €vo 

Price only 1's, 6d. Printed at Chichefter, and fold in London by 

Richardion, &c.  1774' 

The Author has anticipated ahy recommendation which ‘we might 
be difpofed to give lim, by being very free and ful in the praife of 
his own performance. But this Felt. cofamendation Wwe attribnie © 
other motives than thofe of vanity ahd oftentation. We haye already 
hhad occafion to remark a peculiarity in his manwer of weiting, 
we then fuggefted what appeared to us a jult account of it. Se 
Rev. for Jan. 1773, p. 72. We with, howévér, for his own fake 
that our Author may not be too liberal in —e te 
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jnowledge with which the Almighty has bleffed him.” In this {mall 
treatife we have, °* befides other ferviceable things,” tables of the fun’s 
jeclination for four years, from 4773 to 1776 inclufive; @ method of 
fading the declination till the year 1800; rules for working an ob- 
fervation either of the fun or ftars, ‘‘ more p/aiz and eaf than have yet 
been given ;” alift of fome of the ‘* biggeft” ftars, with their right 
xt and declination ; directions to the feaman for finding and 
if — any ftar, for correéting the dead reckoning by an obierva- 
tion, for difcovering the variation by a common woaden difh compafs, 
for touching the compafs and for making the Land’s-End or the 
Lizard with fafety. The whole is written in a very plain manner, 
and may be of ufe to thofe navigators that have not accefs to more 
complete and more cofily publications. RK -$ 
tte MATHEMATICS. . 
Art. 35 Science Improved ; or, the true Theory of the Univerfe. Com- 
hending a rational Sytem of the moft ufeful as well as enter- 
taining Parts of #atura/ and experimental Philofophy, embellified 
. with Copper-plates on a new-invented moveable Conftruction, &c. 

By Thomas Harrington. 4to. 7s. 6d. fewed. Printed for the 

Author, and fold by Crowder, &c. 

_ A compilation, in which the leading principles of the celeftial 
philalophy are familiarly explained and applied to the purpofes of re- 
igioa and virtue. There is a freedom and eafe in our Author’s 
manner of writing, which will render this performance agreeable to 
thofe juvenile readers, for whofe information and ufe it is princi- 
pally intended: and his intention, in this abftra&t of philofophical 
cience, is truly laudable ; but we are forry to obferve, that he has 
paid little regard to order in the diftribution of his materials, and 
that fome of his defcriptions are obfcure and imperfect. 

Ina work of this kind, defigned foy the inftruction and amufement 
of youth, it is of great moment to give a clear and accurate account 
of every fubject that occurs. As an inftance of the Writer’s obf{cu- 
tity, we refer to his examination of the paragraph in which he de- 
fcribes the places of the planets, towerd the clofe of fection 16: 
‘ what we have now been {peaking of is called the geocentrick places 
of the planets, that is feen from, or having the earth for its center, 
The beliocentrick places of the planets, means, was it poffible for an 
eye to be placed in the fun, it would fee our earth as a planet, and 
give the places of all the planets as they would appear from this fi- 
tuation of the obferver.”———This is a fpecies of definition, con- 
firuded by no rules of /egie or of grammar. 

Our Author has ftated the number of miles in a degree of latitude, 
every where, at 60, without taking any notice of the true meafure- 
ment of meridional degrees. He has likewife fet down the diftances 
of the planets from the fan, together with their diameters and mag- 
nitudes, according to former eftimates, without any of the altera- 
Hons and amendments determined by. the late tranfits. 

His. account of eclipfes is very unfatisfactory and imperfect: and, 
asthe annexed figure for explaining them by no means anfwers the 
Purpofe of a real gugery, and tends to miflead a reader unacquainted 
with this fabject, Me fhould have been particularly cautious to pre- 
vent miftakes, and to remove a difficulty that muft arife in the very 
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youngeft mind, with refpe& to thé “period of ‘their return. Ey 


youth, who attends merely to MF.“Harrington’s plate and deferip. 


tion, muft conclude, that eclipfes, both of the fun and moon, wi 
neceflarily happen in every month. at 


We fubmit thefe remarks to our Author’s confideration; mote 


éfpecially as this volume is foon to be fucceeded by another, in pur. 
fuance of the fame plan. : | 


Art. 36, 4 Treatife on the Longitude, &c. By R. Waddingte™ 


gto. 28..6d. Nourfe. 1773. ° a 
This treatife may be confidered as a kind of /econd fupplement to 


the Author’s Pradical Method for finding the Longitude ana Latitude of 


a Shipgt Sea, publifhed in 1763. (See Rev, for O&tober in the fame 


an. 1764, p. 78. This new treatife contains inflruGtions and tables 


, jan . 308.) The firf fupplement was publithed in 1764: fee Rev, 


or the ufe of the fextant and ottant in celeftial obfervations ; and 
anche in thofe that immediately relate to the /oxgitude. Mr, 

. is well acquainted, both from theory and experience, with this 
fubjeét; and the prefent pamphlet is a valuable addition-to what 
he has already offered to the public. Toward the conelufioa he has 
iven an abitract of the dimenfions of the folar fyftiem, deduced from 
the obfervations of the laft tranfit, together with fome general defi. 





nitions, 
: | He RALDRY. R.+, 


Art. 37. The complete Englifh Peerage; or, a genealogical and bif- 
torical Account of the Peers and Peereffés of this Realm. By the Rev. 


Frederic Barlow, M.A. 8vo. 2 Vols. 128. 6d. Boards. 


Eva s. 1773. 

Though we are already furnifhed with various hiflories of the Eng- 
lith peerage, yet the many changes that have lately happened from 
new Creations, and the extinction of old titles, furnifh a plaufible 
excufe for a frefh publication of this nature, 

Former writers in this walk, inftead of being faithful biftorians, 
have too often (as Mr. B. obferves) deviated into mere panegyrifts, 
The Authors of the work before us boaft of their owz unbiaffed inte- 
grity in the following terms :—‘ We fhall not be afraid to pull afide 
the ermine, to fhew the corruption [which] lies hidden behind; and 

ur reverence for truth will embolden us to difclofe the weakne/s of the 
bead, even when encircled by the diadem.’ | 
This is, indeed, a 4o/d declaration: but we find it made good, 

jn a variety of inftances, in the courfe of the work; in which the 
charafters of many of the prefent nobility, whether favourable or 
otherwife, are drawn with great freedom, and an air of impartiality. 

The arms are neatly and accurately engraved, and [which is pecu- 
iar to the prefent work] the mottos are all tranflated and explained. 
Good engravings are alfo given of his Majefty, and of all the dif- 
ferent pa of peers, in their parliamentary robes. 1 

On the whole, this account of the Englifh peerage feems to deferve 
the public approbation, equally with other abridgments of the like 
nature; and the more fo, as the ftate of the feveral noble families is 
brought down to the time of its publication, — P. | 


sia 
POETICAW 
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POETICAL. , 
Art. 38. Nuptial Elegies. 4t0e 28. Kearfleys 1774.) 
Thefe elegies bear flrong marks of the domeftic virtues; and, 1 
there were any credit due to poetry, we fhould venture to pronounce 
their Author a good hufband, and a good father. They are four in 
number. The firft has the ftartling title of Fruition, but is by no 
means immodeft ; the fecond, which is by far the beft, is entitled ¢he 
Difappointment of Paffion: from this are felected the following ftanzas: 


Ye golden joys that fir’d my raptur'd breaft, - . -- 
When Sylvia’s eyes the mutual pleafure caught ; ’ 
When to her lov’d and loving bofom preft, 
We mingled every foul-diffolving thought : 


Where are ye fied ?—Ah! never to return, 
Though my true heart its priftine paflion warms ; 
Though in my veins the fame fierce ardours burn, 
Nor lefflen’d are my Sylvia’s powerful charms : 


: J Still in her eyes the pointed lightnings play, 


Still on her cheeks the living rofes blow ; 
In fprightly youth’s unfaded prime iiill gay, 
And ftill unmatch’d her befom’s unfoil’d fnow:. 


J But cold, alas! to love’s engaging arts, 


Each glowing fpark extinguith’d in her breaft, 
No more our meeting matual fires imparts, 
Our days are lifelefs, and our nights unbleft, 


Lefs curs’d the fwain whom Hatred’s baleful power 
Has drove injurious from Affeétion s feat ; 
Infulted Love will fuffer but his hour, 
And, aided by Revenge, at lait retreat: 


Far happier he, who droops ‘beneath the frown 
Of {cornful Beauty’s well-affeted pride, 

Hope may befriend, and Time his wifhes crown, 

' To me revenge and hope are both denied : 


For love, like youth, its tender moments patt, 
No force, no art, no acc:dents reftore ; 

Age and indifference will for ever lait, 
While vainly we their frigid powers deplore. 


The two laft elegies are entitled the Triumph of Reafon and the Win- 


ter of Love, and contain many good ftanzas. L e 


Art. 39. Fables by Mr. Fobn Gay, with an Italian Tranflation 
_by Gian FrancefcoGiorgetti. 8vo. 6s. Davies. 1773. 
Signor Giorgetti, an ingenious Venetian, has tranflated thefe-ce- 
lebrated fables into Italian verfe ; and he has executed the work with 
fpirit, perf{picuity, and elegance. ,A precifion equal to that of the 
original, could hardly have been hoped for, had his language al- 
lowed it; and, perhaps, his greateft fault is too diffufe a ityle. 
Forty-two of the fables are here given with the originat on the oppo- 
fite page ; gndjwe know not a more ofeful book fer'the Italian 


fbolar, 
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fay on the Character, Manners, and Genius of Women. 8yo, 
4s fewed. Robinfon. 1773. : 
A verfification of Rouffeau’s celebrated Nouvelle Heloife, 


LET T ER Iv. 
Emitivs to Jura. 


«¢ The poft!” with what impatience did I ftand! 
How I rejoic’d to. fee the well known hand! | 
‘¢ My Julia’s hand!” the feal | trembling btoke, 
While from mine eyes a thoufand feelings fpoke : 
The lovely fymbols to my lips | pret{— 
Fancy was fired—thy name can make me bleft! 
The precious lines I greedily ran o’er, 
Or rather feem’d each letter to dévour. 
To many readers fuch poetry as this may be very delightful; and 
it would be cruel to deprive them of their pleafure by criticifm. 


Art. 41. The Fupenaliad ; aSatite. 4to. 13. Bell. 
} An honeft but, we fear, ineffectual attempt. to, expofe ;general 
| vices imputed to feigned names. The veriification is, in general, 
| tolerable, but fpoiled by many bad lines, | 
| Art. 42. The Gracious Warning ; or, a Moncdy onthe Death of the 
late pious ata learned fofeph Nicell Scott, M.D. With his very re- 
markable Dream concerning it: To which are added, fome Lines 
on the late Rev. Mr. Edward Hitchin, B.D. By G.Wright. ‘4to, 
6d. Otridge, &c. 1774. | 
Dr. Scott was an ingenious and learned man; and would not have 
been vain of fuch encomiums as. are beitowed upon himan thefe 
verfes, 
Art. 43. 4n. Elegiae Epiftle from Lucy Cooper in. the Shades, ta 
Sally Harris, the ravifhed Pomona, 4to. 1s. Williams. 1774. 
Rochefter revived. x~ "iy : 
Art. 44. Faith; a Poem. 4to. 1s. 6d, Becket. 31774. 
How this profound fubjeét came to fall into infantine rhyme, it 
| would be difiicult to conceive, had not the Author informed us that 
part of. it was originally interwoven with another poem, and after. 
wards detached from it. The publication, however, is quite as un- 
confequential as the meafure in which it is conveyed. An attempt to 
overturn the Epicurean dodtrine by oppofing to it that ‘of the Tritiity, 
Jwas certainly a very firange fuggeftion | a wi 
: a commen 00 defenforibus 1ST18 




































: Art. 40. Julia, a poetical‘Romance. By the Editor of the’Ef- 
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Tempus eget—— 
The verfes, indeed, are in general fpirited and good; though 
there is fometimes a fad falling off—For inftance, * See am 
Scoffs at thofe who dare proclaim 
A Man-God in human frame. : 
In the latter of thefe lines there is at Jeaft an uncouthnefs and se 
| Gendancy, if it be not abfolute nonfenie. sO 
! . | e 
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POLITICAL. 
Art. 45» 4” Alarm for dlufirious ( though carelefs) Eleéors. Sva. 
6d. Evans. 1774. 

A zealous declamation in favour of liberty and virtue. ‘The Wri- 
ter is very earneft with his illufrions eteCtors to- improve their oppor- 
tunity, at the enfuing general eleétion, of chufing reprefentatives 

ho are really honeft and patriotic, His pains and labour, in ring- 
+ i4ng this alarm bell, appear well-intended, though he fometimes pulls 
che rope with more violence than the occafion feems to require, Hi . 
Art. 46. Tbe Petition of Mr. Bollan, Agent for the Council o 
the Province of Maffachufetts Bay; to the King in Council, dated 
January 26, 1774. Publifhed with Illuftrations, in order. briefly 
to fhew to the Impartial and Confiderate the Importance of per- 
fet Harmony between Great Britain and the Colonies, their Me- 
. sits, the Benefits thence accrued to this Kingdom in Point of Em- 
pire, Manufactures, Commerce; Wealth, and Naval Strength; and 
the Origin and Progrefs of their prefent unhappy Difference ; with 
Intent to promote their cordial and perpetual Union, for their 
mutual Safety and Welfare, with which their Diffention is incom- 
patible. gto. Od. Almon. - 1774. 
The title fufficiently points oat the nature and tendency of this 
, sppangee - the news-papers have told us what /ucce/s the Peti- 
_}fon met with. 
Art. 47. The. Polifh Partition illuftrated; infeven dramatic Dia- 
' Jogues, or Converfation Pieces, between remarkable Perfonages, 
Publifhed from the Mouths and Actions of the Interlocutors. By 
a Panfmopzer, the Baron’s Nephew. 8yo. 1s. 6d, 
miley. , 

Extremely fatirical on the principal interlocators, who are, the 
King of Profiia, and the two Empreffes. The dialogues are admi- 
fable; and the pamphlet will ferve as a very p {pecimen to the 
four celebrated Letters on the prefent State of Poland: fee Reviews, 

yols. xlvii. and.xiviii. = rd ats 
“< NoveEeLbts and MemorrRs, 
Art. 48. "Twas right 10 Marry Him; or, the Hiffory of Mifs Pets 
worth, 12m0. 2 Vols. 6s; Noble. 1774. 

In a letter addreffed to Mefirs. Noble, and placed at the beginning 
of this work, the Author declares himfelf folicitous of being ranked 
rather among the doll, than the dangerous novel-writers of the pre- 
fent age: and as, in our opinion,’ there unfortunately appears a ne- 
ceflity of referring him to one or the other of theft ctatles, we readily 
fub{cribe to his choice, and pronounce the ‘* Hiftory of Mifs Pet- 
worth” perfeétly innocent. Ci. 
Art. 49. The Fourney to London; or, the Hiflory of the Selby Fa- 

_ __ mily, 1zm0.. 2Vols, 6s. Noble. 1774. 

,, This Selby family had lived. very happily and comfortably on a 

{mall eftate in the country, fér many years, till our Author cruelly 

thought proper to introduce them to. the acquaintance of a Sir Tho- 

oe Lumley, whofe wife happening to be a very fine lady, excited in 

Mts. Selby fo violent a defite of feeing London, and knowing the 

World, that, ‘contrary to the advice of good Mr. Selby, fhe infifted 
6n {pending one wihter with lier thrée children in town. oe 
on 
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don journey, as the poet fays, produced ‘* Misfortune on misfor. 
tuné, grief on grief.” The fon married a kept-mitirefs; the youngeR 
daughter was ruined by one of the Lumleys, and died of a Neck 
heart ; and the.eldeft preferred feeing the world, as a common profi. 
tute, to returning with her father into the country. This hiftory, 
without one incident that is new to recommend it, is not. very iil 
written.—If the’ Author will accept this as any compliment, we mean 


it particularly in favour of the fecond volume. eet a. 
> in a Series. 


‘Art. co. The Affignation; a fentimental Novel 
if . len z Vols. 6s. Noble. 1774. 

It is impoflible to read over thefe volumes without remarking the 
quantity of blank paper which meets the eye at almoft. every page 
of this /entimental work: a circumftance, however, which we mén- 
tion not as a dlemif> ; but, on the contrary, as the greateft pofible 
excellence attending mott writings of this ttamp. 


Art. 51. The Fatal Affection, or the Hiftory of Henry and cud 


Jine.s 1s2mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Noble. 177. 
_ The hero of this tale, the heart fabduing Harry Villiers, marries 
an old woman of fixty-five, becaufe fhe has thirty thoufand pounds; 
falls in love with a young Lady, a relation of his wife’s, becaofe the 
is very handfome; and would willingly perfuade her:to go off with 
him, because he is —a rafca]l. To make ofe of the Author’s own 


word, Ihe Du/e take fuch vile aff¢éions as thefe. Gg 
Art. 52. La Belle Philofophe, or the Fair Philofopher. -12m0, ° 


z Vols. 6s: Lowndes. 1774. b 90 0 

In reading over thefe two volumes, we probably imbibed fo mach 
of the philofophy of the fair heroine of the piece, as-to renderjus 
lefs fufceptible than ordinary to tender impreflions; for we can truly 
fay, we felt not one fenfation either of pain or pleafure, during the 
whole of the time which we paffed in converfation with this pretended 
philofopher in petticoats: who, by the way, is not much of a philo- 
iopher neither; for her hiftory is as mere a novel-book, .as.any of the 

Mifs Jeflamys, or Delia Daintys, or Lady Flirts, or Sophy Slamakins, 

that ever the circulating libraries produced. 

Art. §3- The Fafbionable Daughter. Being a Narrative of true 
and recent Faéts. By an impartial Hand. 1zmo. 3s. Dom- 
ville. 1774. sia) Ae 
This ftory, from the minutenefs of the detail, from the earnef- 

nefs with which-the tranfaGtions are related, and from the defcription 

of the charaters introduced, appears to be really according to the 
profeffions of the Writer, a relation of ‘ true fads.’ It does not in- 
deed contain adventures enough for a profeffed novel; and is to be 


- viewed rather as a narrative than as a literary compofition. The 


‘outline of the ftory is fhort; a young Scots minifter rafhly entered 
into a clandeftine, but folemn, written, engagement with a young 
beauty, equivalent to a marriage; but without the public forms, 
which were poftponed to a more feafonable opportunity, Of this 
contract they availed themfelves freely for fome time, until the fa 
ther difcovering the connexion, is faid to have behaved more abfurdly 
than moft fathers, however unfeeling, ufually do on fuch occafions ; and 
the levity of the lady is not the leaft extraordinary circumftance in 
adventure. Without denying the contraét, or her lettérs in confe- 

quence 
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reputation, which neither of them appear to value, Not content 
with this, they are faid to have praétifed feveral artifices no lefs 


mean than malicious, to ruin the reputation and. fortune, of a man. 


who merited better treatment for ‘his readinefs to act a proper part, 
though under no extraordinary temptations from any other motives 
han thofe which ought to influence a perfon of integrity. Thus ftimu- 


fated to juftify his character, we have the affair related at large, by, 


a friend of the difconfolate hero, (if not the hero himfelf) who 
charaéterifes all the parties in a manner that gives an air of probabi- 
lity to the whole. He certainly, according to this tale, fell into very 
had hands in his amorous connexion; but making due allowance for 
his difappointment, he has fufficient confolation in being releafed 
from it, in a manner that leaves all the blame on the faulty fide. 

The Writer has introduced feveral poetical quotations, to enliven 
his defcriptions and characters; but he would not have difguifed 
perfons and places under fuch harfh uncouth appellations, if his ear 
had been tuned to any judgment ofharmony. From a puerile con- 


ceit, the fcene of action is pointed out by the acroftic defcription of 
‘a flourifhing fea port town, which takes its name from the monarch, 


of the wood, joined to the colour of nature’s carpet:” After infinite. 
ftludy, we make the important difcovery that the town of Greenock is 


acorruption of Greenoak. WN. 


RELtiGirous and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 54. Letter to the Right Rev. Father in God, Shute, Lord 
Bifoop of Landaff, froma Petitioner. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon, 1774. 
What fentiments. his Lordfhip. of. LandafF will entertain of tnis 

Letter, or whether he will think it confiftent with his prelatical dig- 

nity to caft an eye ypon the production of a poor diffenting teacher, 

we know not: as for us, we cannot help acknowledging, that this 

Letter has afforded us a great deal of entertainment. The Teacher 

treats the Prelate, indeed, with a degree of freedom which will, no 

doubt, be deemed, by a certain. clafs of readers, highly indecent, 

if not extremely infolent; be this, however, as it may, there is a 

vein of pleafantry and humour that runs through the whole perform- 

ance, which cannot fail of recommending it to the generality of 
‘readers, and there are fome ftrokes of wit which will extort a {mile 

even from four ecclefiaftics, if four ecclefiaitics ever f{mile. 3 
But the pleafantry of the Letter is not its only recommendation ; it 

breathes a liberal and manly fpirit, and fhews the Author to be a 

man of abilities, and a hearty friend to religious liberty, There are 

Jome things in it of a very ferious nature, which well deferve the 

attention of his Lordfhip of Landaff, and that of every bifhop on 

the bench | ) 
Our Author acquaints his readers that he referves his poetical ta- 

lents for another occafion, when his Lordthip of Landaff will be 

made the hero of the. epic mufe.—The thoughts’ of feeing <a 

Bisnor the hero of an epic poem, give us great pleafure; and we 

thal! be extremely forry if the Author fhould not prove as good as 
sword. For his.comfort and encouragement, he may depend upon 

| the 


> + 
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yeace of it, “fhe refafes to falfilit, and her father fapports her in, 
‘his refufal ; though he thereby leaves her expofed. to the lofs of, 
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the fervent and repeated prayers of many a pious and: honeft Chrifian, 





to all the Powers-who prefide over Poetry, for their gracious aid: and 
proteétion.—Reafon and argument have been employed to litde pur. 
pofe. Whoknows-but that wit and fatire may produce fome. good 
effe& ? And: futely when. bifhops, who call themfelves Protefants, 
are, at this time of day, advocates for the continuance of penal laws 
for the direétion of confcience, they: are fair game, and deferve the 
| keeneft fhafts of every {pecies of wit and ridicule. 
| Art. 55. Two Letters on the-late Applications to Parliament 
‘the Proteftant Diffenting Minifters: one, an Addrefs to the Dif 
fenting Laity on the Subjeet of thofe Applications, The other, 
An Enquiry into the lawfulnefs of the Declaration propofed to be 
fubftituted' in the Room of tend to the Articles of the 
Church of England. By Jofiua Toulmin, A. M. 8vo. 2, 
ohnfon, 1774. | 
Thefe Letters deferveto be ranked with the beft performances that 
have been publithed on the fabjeétof the Diffenters’ petition, being 
Written in a candid, liberal, and‘ judicious manner. The fecond 
Letter, in particular, appears to be well calculated to remove the 
{eruples of thofe who objeét, not'to the marter of the Declaration, but 
to making fo folennn an acknowledginent, at the requifition of the 
magiftrate.—Mr. Toulmin fhews very clearly, im Owr Opinion, that 
the Declaration propofed is not an acknowledgment of'the magi- 
’s right to eftablifh any, or what religion he pleafes ; that it is 
no more than is required in fome exprefs precepts.of the New Tela. 
ment, and countenanced by the pattern of Chrift and his apoftles; | 
and that it is certainly recommended by prudence, and enforced by 
the neceflity of the cafe. R 
Art. 56. Arcana: or, the Principles of the late Petitioners ta ° 
Parliament for Relief in the matter of Subfcription. In eight 
Letters to a Friend. 1. On Candour in Controverfy; 2. On 
Uniformity in Religion; 3. On the Right of private folate ; 
4- On Civil Magiftracy ; 5. On Innovation; 6, On Orthodoxy ; 
9+ On Perfecution; 8. On Sophiftry, 8vo. 2s. Dilly, &c, | 
1774 
The ‘Aust though not an elegant writer, appears to be a very 
fenfible man; and there are many ftriking, curious, feo 
















































entertaining obferyations in his Letters. |: 
Art. 57. A Letter to the Rev. Ady. Bowman, Vicar of Martham, 
Norfolk ; occafioned by a Prefent of his Book, intitled 4 Review 
of the Doéirines of the Reformation*, &c. 8v0. gd. Norwich 
rinted ; and.fold by Robinfon in London. . 1773. 

The doétrines of Predeftination, Original Sin, &c. are here, fmartly 
attacked, by a manof plain good fenfe, without any pretenfions to 
learning. Mr. Bell, the writer, appears to have conceived .a very 
mean opinion of thofe, of whatever denomination, who. unite with 
the Methodifts (with whom he is particularly difgufted) in zealoully 
contending: for thofe tenets which, by fome, are diftinguithed by the 
honourable appellation of FanaTicisM. 


———, 





| * See Review, vol, xxxix. for the year 1768, Pe 3740. 
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Ait. 68. 4 Letier to @ Layman, ‘on the Subject of the “Rev. Mr. 

Litidfey’s Propo/al'for a reformed Engtith Church, &c. 8vo. 6d. 
ie. 1774- 

TY vehaiiaa Qectaniation apainft the eftablithed church, chiefly on 
account of her Lrithei/m. After endeavouring'to prove that every fin- 
cere Unitarian is obliged, in confcience, to a from fuch‘a 
church, the Author particularly and earneftly exhorts his correfpon- 
dent to join Mr. Lindfey’s propofed ‘ reformed church ;’ in which, 
as we are here informed, a liturgy will be ufed, containing ‘ nothing 
fhocking tothe underftanding.” 

In recommending Mr. L.’s fcheme, the Author thus warmly ex- 

refles. his zeal for the caufe of this good man, which he confiders as 
the caufe of true réligion itfelf :—‘ Great and ‘honourable in the fight 
of God, ‘and of wife and‘good ‘men, will thofe be, who thal! boldly 
ftand forth'on this occafion, take this modeft Apologi# by the hand, 
encourage. and fupport him in his difficulties, and at the fame ‘time 
form themfelves under a Chriftian miniftry which ‘they can entirely 
approve,” &c.— Our Readers may remember that we gave them fome 
account of Mr. L.’s motives for quitting his ftation in the church of 

England, in our Reviews for the two’preceding months. : 

Art. 59. Loofe Hints on the Subject of Non-conformity; addrefled to 
the Right Rev. the Bifhops, &c. By a Gentleman, formerly a 
Member of the Middle Temple. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 1773. 
The Author grounds this attack of the bifhops, on a * Whyper,’ 

that ‘their Lordfhips are‘fhofdly to roufe from their lethargy, and 

Ste, ere long, to exert their vigilance for the difcovery and exemplary 

correftion of heretical pravity. hed 

‘On the fuppoiition that there is really a defign formed of thus playing 
off the antillety of the church; and particularly thatit is to be pointed 
againft all thofe of the clergy who omit, or alter, ‘ any part of the 
liturgy,’—the Author enters on a kind of eftimate, by way of queries, 
of the gencral conduét and demerits of the clergy; and as ‘he takes 
it for granted that conformity'to one‘canon, &c. ‘will not be exacted, 
without enforcing the whole, ‘he makes it more than probable that 
there will he wiifk endugh to ‘employ ‘the fpiritual engineers, In 


. hort, he involves the whole body ecclefiaftic in an univerfal delin- 


quency ; but for the particulars we mult refer to the pamphlet; 
which is written with more'feverity than civility. 
Art.'60. 4 Scourge ito’Calumny, ‘in’ Two Parts. Infcribed to 
erg Hill, Efg; By Thomas ‘Olivers. szmo. 1s. 6d. 
Ol, 1774+ , 

Mr. Olivers is a ftaunch ‘adherent to Mr. Wefley ; and, of courfe, 
is much difpleafed with Mr, ‘Hill ‘for ‘his harfh treatment of Mr. ‘W. 
in his Farragos, &c. for which and for Mr. Hill’s other pieces, fee 
Reviews for the laft three or four years. 

; But Mr. Olivers hath another, and more ‘home-felt provocation to 
enter the ‘lifts :ayainft ‘the champion of the’Calvinifts. The champion 


ofthe Calvinifts had, in his F arrago double Diftilled, introduced our 


Author, in a‘manner ‘fomewhat contemptuous ; “calling him by the 
wou Tom, and opprobrigufly ‘refetting tohis trade. 

For all ‘thefe offences, Mr. ‘Olivers hath moft heartily belaboured 
his antagonitt ; atthe ‘fame time taking occdfion to enter very fully 
into the vindication of Mr. W. whom he pioufly extols as being verily 


and 
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end indeed the greateft gofpel minifier now, living, and the faviour 
of half a million of fouls:—if we rightly underftand his words, 
which are, ‘ one who has, directly and indireétly, been inflrumental 
in summing, erhaps,’ [we did not obferve that ugly perbats] ‘ nog 
lefs than aif a million of fouls: from the evil of their way,’—Al. 
though it may be difficult to make out this eftimate, yet we believe 


that the celebrated Jeaders of our Methoditts, both Arminian ang 


Calviniff, have really been inftrumental to the reformation. of many 
an idle and vicious perfon, among the lower people of this country ; 
and therefore we cannot help thinking that Mr. Hill’s zeal for the 
articular tenets of his party, hath carried him too far in his fevere 
impeachments of this indefatigable labourer in the vineyard. 

Art. 61. Chriftian Zeal: Or, Three Difcourfes on the Impor- 
tance of feeking the Things of Chrift, more than our own. By 
job Orton. 1zmo, gd. Shrewfbury printed, and fold by Buck- 
and, &c. in London. 1774. 

This worthy Writer intends, we fuppofe to convey the idea he has 
of himfelf by the motto he has chofen from the Roman poet, Fungar 
vice cotis, Sc. which for the fake of the Englifh reader, is thus 
tranflated in the preface to his difcourfes : 

Not that I dare to aétive zeal pretend, 
But only boaft to be religion’s friend ; 
To whet men on to att, and like the hone, 
Give others edge, tho’ I myfelf have none. 

He obferves, that while excellent treatifes have been publithed, 
of late, in defence of toleration and liberty,,and zealous. attempts 
made to increafe moderation and candour, which he hopes have pro- 
duced very good effeéts, there is great room to complain of the want 
of zeal for the fupport and advancement of real, pradtical religion, and 
for the good of fouls. With an intent to revive this zeal, he puts 
into his Reader’s hands thefe three Difcourfes, and hopes for their 
ferious attention to the motives and arguments urgedin them, They 
are plain, fenfible, and perfuafive. We heartily wifh, they may have 
the effect propofed by their pious Writer; who hereby manifefts his 
benevolent and public fpirit, while his ftate of health difqualifies him 
for more active labours, 


Art. 62. The rational Chriflian’s Affifant to the worthy receiving 0 


the Lord’s Supper. 12mo. 44%eJohnfon,’ 1773. : 

This little tra&t is an abridgment of Bifhop Hoadley’s plain ac- 
count of the nature and end of the facrament of the Lord's Suppele 
Should any apology be thought neceflary for treating the fubject in 
this manner, the Author fentibly fays, ‘ the only one I can perfuade 
myfelf to make is, that I have no authority to add to the words of 
Chrift and his apoftles on this fubje&t; nor to put any meaning oF 
interpretation on thofe words, but what is agreeable to the common 
rules of {peaking, in like cafes, and to the declared defign of the initi- 
tution itfelf; nay, that it would be, in me, a finful prefumption to 
amufe’ Chriftians with greater and higher expectations than they; 
who alone can be depended on, as far as I can judge, have. given 


~ them any reafon to entertain, IfI have arrived at the full meaning 


of what our Lord and his apoftles have taught, I have what alone! 
ought'to aim at; and it will be of little importance from how many 
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{a that part of this little pamphlet in which Bifhop Hoadley’s a¢- 
ent is applied to the communion office of our church, the prefent 
Writer adds fome amendments in the office propofed by the late Dr. 
camuel Clarke, and tranfcribed from his interleaved copy of the 
Common Prayer Book, now lodged in the Britihh Mufeum. —- Hi. 


: S ERM ON 5S. 1 
I, Preached in the Chapel of the Afylum for Female Orphans, at the 
anniverfary Meeting of the Guardians of that Charity, May 10, 
1773. By Beilby Porteus, D. D. Re&tor of St. Mary, Lambeth, and 

Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majelty. 4to. 1s. Payne, &c. 

This difcourfe is well adapted to direct and affift perfons in the 
eneral exercife of a charitable temper, as well as to-that particular 
occafion on which it was delivered. It is fenfible and judicious, and 
pleads the caufe of the Afylum charity with energy and rational per- 
{uafion. The worthy Preacher reprefents the advantages of this be- 
nevolent retreat for female childhood and innocence, in fuch a light, 
that, on the fuppofition of its being conducted according to the plan 
he mentions, we apprehend no perfon will have caufe, in his coolet 
moments, to repent of having contributed to its fupport. 

ll. Before the Houfe of Lords, Jan. 31, 1774, being the Day ap- 
pointed to be obferved as the Day of the Martyrdom of King 
Charles I. By the Right Rev, Father in God William Lord Bithop 
of Chefter, 4to. 48. Payne. 

Senfible, moderate, and abounding with ufeful refleCtions on the 
unhappy confequences of defpotic attempts to fubvert the natural or 
conftitutional rights of a people, o# the one hand,—and on the mif- 
chiefs arifing from the fpirit of difcord, fedition, and fanaticifm, o 
the other. 





— 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the EDITOR of the Monruriy REVIEW, 


MONG the articles of Correfpondence for ‘‘ January,” there 

is one figned ‘‘ Impartial,” upon which I beg leave to make 

fome remarks, It is with reluétance, I own, that I offer to take up 

any part of awork, defigned for genera] information, with the con- 

cerns Of a few individuals: but as the Monthly Reviews will moft 

probably furvive many other publications, and perhaps become the 

refources for fupplying the hiftoric page with accounts of men and 

things of the prefent times; no man would chufe to be there re- 

corded as a tranfgreffor without caufe, though allowed by his anta- 
gonitt to poffefs ** a fuperior and amiable character.” 

Of Dr. Leeds, the caufe of this difpute, I thall only fay, the Fa- 
culty at Edinburgh will not foon forget him; and the College of 
Phyficians in London, who at leaft are as good judges as Impartial, 
had not the moft favourable opinion of his abilities. 

Of Impartial it may be juftly faid, that in vindicating the arbitra- 
ra he has paid no great compliment to the impartiality of that 
ne t pegple to whom Dr. Fothergill belongs, when he fays, that 
a they werved from their common rules of procedure, fearing that 

Dr. FL might not eafily be induced to make a proper acknowledg- 

s* ment, 
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‘¢ ment, fhould the complaint againft him appear to be juf, .and 
** confidering that his refufal fo to do muft fubject him to 2 folema 
“* cenfure.”—The accufation is 45 unjuit to both parties, \as-it is jn. 
vidious: the Society knows no man in judgment ; and Dr. F, never 
them any room to doubt of a jul fubmiflion to the rules he 
Pmicribes to.——Impartial might have given a truer reafon ; but it 
would not have ferved the turn of mifreprefentation. 
** An affair,” fays Impartial, ‘‘ of which much has been faid, ‘byt 
«* Jitele: known; and which might have paffed quietly to oblivion, 
«* had not your Correfpondent recalled it into notice.””—But thould 
it not have been remembered who publifhed the Appeal? Ifthe Ap- 
al had not .been publithed, the Remarks had never appeared—and 
af Impartial could have seftrained his pen, this Addrefs-wonld have 
been unneceflary. ; 5 
The Public will perhaps be enabled to judge of the propriety with 
which Impartial aflumes his character, when they are informed thar 
the Appeal, which contains.a mutilated, invidious, and -partial ac. 
count of the mifunderftanding between Drs. F. and L. was;publithed 
(and, .as it is fuppofed, by this impartial Correfpondent) preei‘ly 
or time, when he:knew there was a profpect of diftributing :his:per- 


‘formance through every part of the nation ; and at a time-when he 


knew it.was impoflible for Dr. Fothergill to make any reply to it, 
if he had thought one neceflary ; viz. juft at the beginning of their 
yearly meeting in London, when the duties.he owed to the’ Society 
were added to thofe of his profeffion. 

Could any ufeful .purpofe be ferved by it, a full detail of :this 
tranfaGtion, fupported by indubitable evidence, might be- laid: before 
the Public; and. perhaps would, if there were the like evidence of 
what is but too ftrongly fufpected ; viz. that thofe men have. been 
the foremoft.in exciting and fupporting this vexatious bufinefs, who 
had the leaft reafon of all others to engage in it; but who, ating 
behind the curtain, could not ,properly, without fuch evidence, be 
brought forward to receive the reward of their zeal in ‘fuch & pub- » 
lication. . 

March 24, 1774+ AMICUS, 





Jo be CORRECT E De 

A miftake of the prefs, in our laft, p. 160. | 

In the account of Dr, Henry’s fermon, inftead of ‘ The import 
ance and ufefulnefs of divine revelation are here judicioufly fated, 
enforced, ard fhewn, &c.’ read—The importance ‘and ‘ufefulue/s of 
DIVINE REVELATION are bere judicioufly fated and enforced ; and \t 
is foewn to be the moft effecual means, &c. | 

«F Our Readers will the more readily excufe fuch ¢/caper'as may; 
particularly, occur in the /af fheet of each'Review, when they are 
informed that we have not (fo near the day of publication) time fef- 
ficient for revifing the articles in tbat fheet. 





*,* The continuation of the Philofophical Tranfaaions, vol. jxii 
has, by unforefeen accidents, been too long ‘delayed ; ‘but we tt 
‘nothing will prevent our refuming this article in-our next apmber 
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